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“ Ritorniamo dunque a quella, se vogliamo ritornarea noi * * 
La ¢ il termine de li tempestosi travagli. ivi il letto, ivi il tranquillo riposo, ivi 
la sicura quiete.”—GriorDano Bruno, Spaccio de la Bestia Trionfante. 

In a dream I open the iron gate, 

In a dream I conquer the dragon fate ; 

Then the sun shines out and the wind blows free, 

And I drift by your side o’er the beautiful sea 
Far away! 


Gone! 
Silver and blue to the home of the dawn. 


And you sing me the songs which Hope once sung, 
Ere you were born and while I was young ; 
And the sun-light wakes dreams which it woke of old, 
As it wooes the water with dusted gold. 

Danie ! 

In the spray! 
And the wooing will last forever and aye. 


But a deeper light from your eyes will glance 
Than of suno-ray or stars in their ocean dance ; 
Youth with its phaotome of rainbowed air 
Knew no yearnings so wild and fair : 

Fleet 

And aweet! 
The Beautiful only part to meet. 


And on through life with sorrow and song, 
Asking nepenthe for fancied wrong, 
Narsing io visions the far away, 
While sun-light and eea-foam around us play : 
Let it break ! 
Awake! 
Lilies still float on the fairy lake. 


Oh! why in sorrowful dreams alone 
Should the golden glory of life be known? 
The deepest and dearest lights of love 
Shine around us, and not from above ; 
All that was flown, 
Laidion ! 
Still lives in its beauty—oh, make it our own! 
New York, Feb. 17, 1861. 


————— 
DRAWING THE LONGBOW. 


The sp'rit sending young England to _ to study its Eofield, and 
dotting quiet counties with rifie targets, is merely a modern — of 
made Eo before their parish 


that w glishmen their leisure hours 
Dutie. for many 8 year efter Hobin Hood snd bie free companions drew 
bow on the antlered rangers of Sherwood. 


merry 

Military antiquarians maintain that the bow came over with the 
ror, and mate its dédut on the fields of Hastings; but there can be little 
doubt this most primitive of offensive wea was known to the 5 
if not used by the painted legions of icea and Cassibelaun. It is 
upon record that Richard [., at the bead of seventeen knights and one 
hundred archers, withstood the assault of the entire Saracen army. The 
bleached bones of the first band of Crusaders bore awful testimony to 
the deadly expertness of Saladin’s archers ; the cross-bowmen never did 
hold their own against the wielders of the more ancieat weapon ; 50 we 
cannot believe that Coeur de Lion’s century of bowmen used anything 
but the longbow. Tradition, too, makes the baliad hero of Sherwood 
cotemporary with Henry IL, and that monarch twice narrowly oo 
death from the arrows of his Welsh foes. Such proficiency argues that 
the longbow had long been the favourite weapon in England ; but when- 
ever it was introduced, it speedily became the national one, and the 
English bowmen were soon famed throughout Christendom. Philip de 
Comines styles them “the flower of the archers of the world ;” and 
Richard Il. was complimented by the Dake of Guelderland upon the 
tried valour of his people and the sharpness of their arrows, which bad 
advanced their fame above any western nation. 

This distinction had been hardly earned. That martial monarch, the 
third Edward, wisely relied upon the clotbyard shafts of his stout yeo- 
men for success in his seemingly desperate e tions. But for them 
tbe Black Prince bad searcely won his spurs so gloriously, or trans 
mitted blind Bobemis’s crest and motto to the Princes of Wales. The 
victories of Cresey aud Poictiers, won with such infinitesimal loss against | 
almost fabulous odds, were mainly achieved by the happy hitting hands | 
of the unerring bowmen. The panoply of iron and steel, which carried 
its wearers through the fierce melée unscathed by lance, sword, or bat- 
tle-axe, was seldom proof against the shower of iron-headed missiles. At 
Cressy 23,000 cross-bowmen and men-at-arms succumbed to a force one- 
sixth their strength. At Poictiers 6,000 English archers, with 2,000 
men-at arms, overthrew ten times their number. At the sea-fight off 
Sluys, the astonished foemet leaped into the water, to escape the death- 
dealing arrows. Agincourt saw a little army, worn by famine and dis- 
ease, arrayed against 40,000 Frenchmen, exulting in their anticipated 
triumph. Of the 13,000 Englishmen, who upheld their country’s honour 
on that immortal St. Crispia’s Day, 10,000 were archers, and at the bead 
of their ranks rode the qaondam roysterrr of Eastcheap aod Gadsbill. 
Animated by the presence of their king, they, who twenty-four hours be- 
fore could scarcely bend their bows for very w now drew their 
arrows to the bead, and soon “a tempest whistling in the air sparkled 
fire from the helmets of the French. and, with their steeled heads, ran: 
the knell of thousands. How the fight ended, all Englishmen know. 
it not written in the book of Shakespeare? Buat— 

“ Dear was the victory bought 
By fifty yeomen ! 
Ask any English wench, 
They were worth all the French, 
Rare English bowmen !” 

At Homildon they had it all to themselves, the men at arms being mere 
spectators of the fray. The Earl of Douglas, enraged at seeing his men 
falling fast beneath the English arrows, put himself at the head of his 
knights, and charged the authors of the mischief. The greater number 
of the Scotch knights fell dead ere they reached the ranks of the 
bowmen; the remainder, among whom were the Earis of Angus, 
Orkney, and Murray, became peed i a0: Douglas himself met the 
same fate, having lost his eye, received five wounds, spite of his 
vaunted invulnerable srmour, which hed occupied three years in the 
forging. At Pinkie, Falkirk, and Flodden, the gallant Scots proved the 
troth of their proverbial saying, that “every English archer carried 
twenty-focr Seots under bis girdle.” 

On less famous fields the valoor and skill of the bowmen were equally 
conspicuous In 1352 an Eng'ish force of 600 srchers and 300 men-at-arms 
encountercd four times as many French at Maaron, kiiled 13 lords, 140 
knights, and 500 bache’ors, with a propo: tionate number of common men 
whom they did not think worth counting; and took 130 gentlemen prison- 


ers. Captain Berry, wih only 80 archers, defeated 200 French lances ; | th 


aad soon afterwards six score of the later, falling in with twenty moanled 
bowmen, under Sic William Olde, were utterly discomfited. At Nevil’s 


Cross, Sir David Graham charged the left flank of the archers with 500 
horsemen, but was received with such a shower of arrows, that he was 
fain to turn bie horse’e head, and narrowly escaped paying with his life 
for his temerity. During some petty insurrection in of James 
I., 500 royal horsemen were seat against 300 rebels ; the malcontents 
who were armed with bows, shot 280 of the horses, and killed or wounded 
‘nearly the whole of their riders. 

When the Earl of Warwick was despatched to suppress Ket’s rebellion 
he found the rebels encamped on Mount Surrey, near Norwich. The Earl 
sent 1,200 German veterans, with 24 field-pieces, to cooupy the town. 
Before they could entrench themselves, the Kettites saluted them with 
such vigorous vollies of arrows, that the Germans took to their heels, 
and ere they could be rallied and reinforced, the enemy had carried eigh- 
teen of the cannon away. Eventually the rebels were defeated in the 
open field, by dint of superior numbers; bat at such a terrible cost, as 
to convert the royal commander, from being a contemner of the bow, to 
the belief that it was “‘ the only weapon in the world.” In this opinion 
he was not singular ; many an experienced captain would, with Sir John 
Smith, have led 8,000 archers against 20,000 musketeers, with every con- 
fidence in the result. While his countrymen were exulting that in the 
matchlock God had given them the means of meeting Englishmen “ after 
another sort than in times past,”’ the admiral of France (then besieging 
Caen) showed how very differently he estimated the worth of the rival 
weapons. In answer toa request for the loan of some archers, the Earl of 
Warwick, not having any with him in Normandy, sent the admiral 600 
musketeers. The latter thanked the English commander ; but he said he 
would rather have had 200 bowmen. 

The ebuss was, in truth, better adapted for barking than biting 
An enth tic toxopholite thus sums up the superior qualities of the 
longbow versus tchlock :—‘ Bullets, not being seen, only hurt when 
they hit ; but arrowe enrage the horses, break the i and terrify all 
that behold them in the bodies of their neighbours. Not to say that 
every archer can shoot thrice (Neade says six times) to a gunner’s once, 
and that whole squadrons of bows may let fly at one time, while only one 
or two files of musketeers can discharge at once. Also, guns are useless 
upon your pikes joining, because they only do execution point-blank, 
whereas arrows will atrandom.” Sir John Smith calculates, that for one 
bullet that did any hart in battle, a hundred shafts reached the mark. 

Io Henry the Seventh’s reign the people began to neglect archery, 
and adopted the crossbow, till the king forbade that weapon to be used, 
en the aman that not it, but the longbow, had made England the dread 
of all pe. His successor, being of the like mind, inflicted a fine of ten 

nds on apy person in whose possession a cross-bow was found. When 
e invaded France, half bis force consisted of archers. The actual decline 
of the use of the longbow may be dated from the reign of Edward the 
Fourth. Bishop Latimer emphatically denounced from the pulpit the 
sensual and unlawful games which had superseded the manly pastimes 
of his boyhood. “In my time,” says the honest preacher, “ my 
father was as delighted to teach me to shoot as{o learn any other thing ; 
and eo, I think, other men did their children; he taught me how to 
draw, how to lay my body and my bow, and not to draw with strength 
of arm, as other nations do, but with strength of body. I had my bows 
bought me according to my age and strength ; as I incr d in them, so 
my bows were made bigger and bigger ; for men sball never shoot well, 
except they be brought up to it. It is a goodly art, a wholesome kind of 
exercise, and much commended as physic.” 

Under Elizabeth there seems to have been a partial revival. Half the 
troops raised for her Irish expeditions were armed with the bow, and 
fifty archers formed part of the force of a first-rate ship of war. Her 
uncle Arthur was renowned for his skill in the “ goodly art,’’ and, while 
he lived, it lacked no encouragement. Oa the 17th of September, 1583, 
the London bowmen, 12,000 strong, marched in procession through the 
city, led by the archer aristocracy, the Duke of Shoreditch (a title be- 
stowed by Henry VIII, on one of his royal guard,) the Marquis of Clerk- 
enwell and Islin and the Earl of Pancridge. On the route they 
were joined by aldermen, common councilmen, and the members of the 
great trading es ype ay in all the glory of velvet, satin, taffety, green 
scarves, and gold chains. After a grand shooting match in Hoxton 
Fields, in which 3,000 marksmen took part, the five victors of the day 
were carried home in triumph by torchlight, the celebration concluding 
with a grand banquet at the palace of the Bishop of London. 

Charles the First was no mean proficient in the use of the longbow, 
and granted two special commissions, under the great seal, to enforce its 
use ; bat its reign as a warlike weapon was over. It played a part in 
the siege of the Isle of Rhé, in 1627; and upon the breaking out of the 
civil war, the Earl of Essex attempted to raise an archer corps, but 
history is silent ting the achievements of bowmen in the conflict 
between King sad Parliament, and the once national weapon soon de- 
generated into an idle toy. 








in the use of the former; but the at/empt signally failed. 
Scots, too, were equally unsuccessful. King James the First of Scotland 
commanded every man in his kingdom to longbow , but 
as Ascham says,— Neither the love of their country, the fear of their 
enemies, the avoiding of hmest, nor the receiving of any profit, 
could make them good re.” Drawing the longbow was not by acy 
means as easy as lying. In incessant practice from childhood lay 
secret. In England, marks were erected in every township, and the 
their Sundays and holidays in 
tan, whatever his staticn—with the ex: 
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bow ready for use ; 
sons’ practising, when they reache d the age of seven. 
Chaucer has left us a fall-leagth limning of an archer of bis day :— 


“ He was clad in coat and hood of green ; 
A sheaf of 


In action, the favourite mode of placing the archers was in front of the 
armed footmen, or in wings upon the corners of their battalions. 3 
were drawn up in “ a hearse,” a formation presenting a broad front wi! 
narrow flanks, so as to bring all the men as near the enemy as 
Each man carried twenty-four shafts; of which eight were 
wherewith to gall the foe at a distance, the effective range of the 
missile being some two hundred and forty yards. 
were unguarded by stakes or trenches ; at A, 
in the ground, as the French horse swept down upon 
tired; the impetaous cavalry rushed upon the 
steeds rolled over with their riders, who were ly “‘paunched to 
death” by the returning bowmen, with their axes. Pikes were afterwards 
much used to t archers; the want of them led to Talbot’s de- 
feat before Or a 

“ He wanted pikes to set before his archers ; 
Instead whereof, sharp stakes placked out of hedges 
They pitched on the ground confusedly, 
To keep the horsemen off from breaking in.” 
The plan did not succeed as at Agincourt; buat then a Joan of Arc led 
the assailants ! 


Mounted archers, or hoblera, as they were called, were very serviceable. 
They scoured the battle-field, Gaemes any bodies of men they saw ga- 


r. 

Bows were made of wych, asb, hazel, and elm; but the war bows in- 
variably of yew, and usually of foreign yew, which was considered very 
superior to the native growth. To insure an adequate supply, merchants 
were compelled to import a certain number of etaves with their bales of 
goods. Yew bows were probibited being used by any one under the age 
of seventeen, whose father was not worth ten how f a year in land, or 
for'y marks in goods. London bowyers were obliged to keep fifty bows 
always on band, and to make one of yew for two of other woods; bow- 
yers dwelling outside the literties teiag allowed doable the pr 
of the latier. Elizabeth fixed the prices of bows. Six shillings 
pence was to be paid for a bow of the best outlandish yew ; three and 
fourpence for the secood sort ; and two shillings for bows of English yew, 
and thore made from the coarsest foreign yew, no as “ livery bows,” 
and more for show than use, being deficient in strength. Toenable them 
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gulated by 
ceed bis be'ght by that of his fist. 


At Oressy, the archers | and there 


A standard arrow was long preserved at the uer, but its precise 
length is now unknown ; an acemas length bmw have tous Same 
sat war's und age eihey teak ay ee ead at 

jong t were made of hazel, 
tarkey wood, fuetic, and sugar chest—these were dead, heavy, lumpish, 


shafts: of alder, blackthorn beech, asp, elder, and sallow—nol- 
low, scudding, gadding shafts ; and of capden banka oak, and 
birch—which make the and most rerviceable arrows. they’ woes 


ign, the vicomtites of the several counties were charged to read in six 
eathers from every goose in their respective lieutenancies. The follow- 
ing year a fresh supply was required. Southampton was ordered to send 
forty thousand feathers: Surrey aod Susex, thirty thousand ; Someract 
and Dorset, one hundred thousand ; Wilts, forty nd ; Bucks, forty 
thousand ; Bedford, forty th d; Gl ter, forty th 4; Wor- 
cester, Oxford, Berks, Warwick, Leicestir, Ru Stafford, ’ thirty 
thousand each ; Notts was soraivel to send fifteen thoucand ; Derby, the 
same ; Northumberland asd York were beld good for four times as 
many ; Norfolk, Suffolk, E-sex, Herts, Cambridge, and Huntingdon, were 
looked to for fifty thousand each ; while Lancaster and Kent were ex- 
pected to supply no less than a hundred thousand ; making a sum total 
of one million one hundred and ninety thousand goose feathers, where- 
with to accomplish the annexation of France to England. 

The utmost range of an arrow isa matter of some little doubt. An 
old song affirms, that Robin Hood's father shot two north country miles 
and an inch atashot. Tradition credits both Robin and Little John 
with having sent an arrow a measured mile. Drayton says,—“ At marks 
full forty ecore, they used to prick and rove ;” but it may be doubted if 
the Sherwood outlaw ever shot an arrow five hundred yards on level 
ground. Neade eays, an ancient bow would carry from eighteen to twent 
fcore yards; and, as we have Shakspeare’s authority, that—“ A ood 
archer would clap in the clout at twelve score, carry a forehand 
shaft a fourteen and a fourteen and a half,” we may fix the range of the 
tow at four handred yards with tolerable safety. 

Giraldus Cambrensis relates three extraordinary feats o1 the part of 
Welsh archers, One of William de Breasa’s mailed borsemea received 
& shaft in the hip, which pierced through his saddle, and killed the horse 
he bestrode ; another, fixed into his saddle by a shaf: passing thi 
his right bip, turoed to fly, when a second arrow transfixed him on the 
other side, and nailed him to his seat! in the third instance, the Welsh 
archers sent their arrows through an oaken door above two inches thick. 
oy to relates an equally wondrous feat performed at Agiocourt where 
an lish bowman, 

“ Shooting at a French, twelve score away, 
Quite through the body stuck him to a r 

Ascham and other authorities agree in attributing the decline of 
archery to the custom of practising by shooting at the prick-wand or 
peeled stick, at measured distances, instead of following the ancient 
method of shooting at casual marks, or where the batt was fixed, chang- 
ing the distance at vom shot ; by which means, not only accuracy of 
aim, but knowledge of distance was ed—a hint not unworthy the 
attention of our volunteers, in whose hands we hope the rifle will become 
what the longbow was in the hands of our forefathera. 


—_—————— 
HISTORIES OF THE KIRK. 
A Review. 





fect accord upon all the leading principles for 
ville and Henderson contended, such as no 
country where freedom of thought 
religious or ecclesiast dogma. as to 
ce in Scotland all the effect of a demonstration that Calvinism is 
trovertible and that the Presbyterian government of the Church is 
infallible, It is raya a could there be such 
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the former, resisting the Prayerbook and the mitre, was animated by the 
same spirit of freedom, and in reality struggled for that whieh in all ages 
has been the sim of patriote—freedom of thought, treedom of worship, 
freedom of social and religious assemblies, judgment by law, and law the 
expression of the national will. If Mr. Dodds could make this tion 
ood he would go far to invest with a new interest the struggle in which 
Scottish people so ardently engaged ; and, right or wrong, he has 
the merit of attempting to show the identity of that struggle with other 
great movements which have agitated enlightened nations. 

The Covenanters always imagined that they were a peculiar people 
fighting a peculiar battle. ‘Those who to this day have inherited 
their spirit describe the principles for which the Kirk bas contended as 
unique in bistory, as, indeed, warranted by Divine Revelatioa, but as 
recogaized nowhere else on earth save on the little corner of it north of 
the Tweed. It is trae that the Covenanters and all who suffered for 
their principles belong to the noble army of Martyrs throughout the 
world ; the men are men, but they glory ia the insulation of their testi- 
mony, acd we are asked to sympathize in a struggle for objects which 
are not so much as understood out of Scotland, merely because it is a 
struggle. On the same principle we might sympathize with ball-fight- 
ing and ae It is a pleasant surprise, when we are — by 
the narrowness of the interests at stake as they are commonly repre- 
sented, to be informed that the Covenanters were merely, in another 
field, fighting the battle of the Roundheads—were contending for the 

t priaciples of toleration aod self-government. To a certain extent, 

, we may accept this view. The Covenanters resisted a tyranny ; 
they refused to be coerced against their consciences; they would die 
than bow the knee to Baal. In so far as their work was thus ne- 
tive—in so far as they confined their efforts to resisting pat ag 
they bave our entire sy mpatty ; bat we deny most emphatically that 
they were the advocates of toleration, and that the object for which they 
submitted to the rack was freedom of thought and of worship. They 
certainly demanded the enfranchisement of their own dogmas, but they 
also claimed the right to crush every other dogma, The freedom they 
demanded was not only freedom from oppression, but freedom to o| 
others. Toleration was no part of their creed. On the contrary, to 
tion was a deadly offence—it was the worst of all offences, for it indi- 
that lukewarm Laodicean temper which is an abomination to the 
faithful. And it was precisely because the Presbyterians rejected con- 
tameliously the doctrines of toleration that they had to succumb before 
the more liberal tendencies of Cromwell and the Independents. They 
would eubsetitute the tyranny of demagogues for that of the Court. They 
were successful in resisting tyranny, bat that resistance was prolonged 
and embittered because of the despotism with which they met despotism ; 
and a cp oes was as litile capable of standing as that which they 
t to ace. 

. Dodds must see that if it be true that the Kirk, with its assem- 
blies, synod:, and teries, was in Scotland what the Parliament was 
in England, yet the rights which it aseumed were not natural to it, and 
are not always entitled to our sympatby. To a very large extent the 
Kirk pretended to secular authority. For a long time all offences which 
were not of a capital nature were regarded as belonging to the jarisdic- 
tion of the Kirk. Blasphemy, murder, adultery, aod perjury were capi- 
tal crimes, and were therefore to come under the cognizance of the tem- 

power; but the “ Book of Discipline’ announced that “ drunken- 
ness, excess—be it in apparel or in eating and drinking—fornication, 

g of the poor by exactions, deceiving of them in buying and 
tenes | ~~ and ape nae ~ me meen and r-ory iving, 

a , do openly appertain to irk of to puoi 
them.” The result was that « system of inquisition wae lished of 
the most rigorous and vexatious kind, from which even the Kiag on the 
throne was not free. He was publicly for his off y 
who refused to administer a private reprimand for what they deemed 
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generation were embraced only by the few and deemed 

truth. The on Synodical and General Assem- 

Kirk of Scotland are a similar power. When once they had 

ly established in every remote nook of the country they 

influence which was irresistible. A couple of laymen 

le of ministers travelled once a year to Edinburgh from some 

say Caithness, to represent their ery in the 

the Kirk. They returned to their Highland glens 

ideas which prevailed in the Assembly of the Kirk, and they 

seed everywhere. What was that seed? What would 

nent sentiment instilled into the minds of those who 

Synods, and Assemblies but a faith in Presbyter- 

gist noteptanes of hnGegeest Tale grent erga of 

t acce ts dogmas t or, of 

dy first all, justify ite own engaatiatien, kod io 

would bear down all tion, Suppose that when these little 

ts were first half Scotland was not Presbyterian ; 

—— & great part of the Highlands were still at heart Roman 

and that @ considerable on of the Lowlands was inclined to 

Episcopacy ; still, what chance had Catholics or Episcopalians nst 

a of propaganda so complete as the Presbyterian, and inst a 

public opinion so certain and 20 compact as (hat which it gradually bailt 

up? As certainly as in course of time the British Parliament pat the 

toap on J tes and Jacobine, buried old Toryism with Lord Eldon, 

represents the entire population in expressing, with soarcely 4 dis- 

sentient peas hand ap salle epision the Constitution as it stands, the 

a pablic ion in its favour, ually absorbed 

all dissent, and at last could boast that from won endl terlaah wae 

other the principles of Knox, Melville, and Henderson were triumphant. 

be d on minor questions, but belief in the machinery 

, and General Assembly, together with acceptance 

confession of faith, is unhesitating throughout Soot- 
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Commanion. But it is precisely by visiting this region of hard facts that | 


for the general reader Principal Lee has given fo the history of the Kirk 
an interestwhich, in the hands of most other writers, it fails to possess. He 
gives us facts Instead of fumes, and we feel that we can always rely upon 
the accuracy of his knowledge and the sobriety of his opinions. 

One of the discussions to which we have just referred relates to witch- 
craft and to the share of the Scottish people in imposing upon this im- 
possible crime the dreadfal penalties to which it was subject through se- 
veral generations. From the statements of Bishop Hutchinson, of Dr. 
Johnson, aud many other authors, it has been supposed that Scotland is 
the native country of witchcraft, and the fountain from which the most 
severe penal statutes nst it have flowed. To King James J. Dr. 
Hatcbinson attributes the severe Act against witchcraft which passed 
immediately after bis accession to the English throne, the English cour- 
tiers being too eager to win the King’s favonr to thwart his designs. “ The 
ready way to gain James’s favour,” says Dr. Johnson, “was to flatter 
his specalatious, and the system was adopted by all who desired either 
to gain preferment or not to lose it.” It is even added that in the new 
translation of the Bible which shortly afterwards appeared by the King’s 
particular desire there were phrases which favoured the vulgar supersti- 
tion more than the old version did, and that these phrases were inserted 
to humour the British Solomon and his Scottish notions. Principal Lee 
shows, on the contrary, that this fact regarding the authorized version of 
the Scriptures is destitute of foundation, the more modern rendering 
being generally less favourable to the popular belief in witchcraft than 
the less recent ones. More than this, he insists that the zeal of the King 
against witchcraft, like his attachment to Epiecopacy, was assumed for 
the purpose of in; g bimeelf with the English nation. It ought 


—_ 
to have been well known to those who accused Scotland of bering sg: 


gested the English legislation against sorcery that, !ong before the ac- 
cession of King James, some of the most learned divines in England bad 
been aber and publishing elaborate discourses against crime. 
It is, fficult to understand how any one who was capable of re- 
ferring to the statute-book should come to the conclusion that the laws 
witchcraft originated in Scotland. Dr. Hatchintoo, an Irish 
and a member of the Irish Legislature, might have known that 
there was a law in Ireland, passed in the re’ of Elizabeth, deecribing 
the crime as minutely as the obnoxious stafute of James, which it pre- 
ceded by about 20 years, The only act of the Scottish Parliament on 
the subject was not passed till 1563, after there had been two Acts passed 
io England inst witchcraft. In point of fact, these iniquitous 
cautions from England to Scotland, as they had from France 
to England. They were a moral pest, engendered by a new religious at- 
ae acting on an old substratum of saperstition ; and, like a true 
tilence, they belonged to no nation in particular, bat flew like wild- 
bre from land to land. 


Passing from this theme we turn to. another which Principal Lee has 
illustrated at great length—the pay of the clergy. The greater part of 
this discussion starts from the fact that the stipend of John Knox was 
400 merks—a sum which has been represented as very paltry, and which 
will a ro to all who estimate the Scotch shilling as equivalent to an 
English penny. According to this valuation Kaox’s salary wou!ld be in 
sterling money £22 4s. 5d. But the fact is that at this time the Scottish 
coinage had not depreciated so much in value. Ultimately the Scotch 
money fell to about a twelfth part of the value of sterling coin, so that 
a pound of the one was worth no more than ls. 8d. of the other. But at 
the time we speak of the Scotch money, in its downward fall, had 
reached only halfway to this its lowest depth, and the 400 merks were 
= to £44 82. 10d. of sterling coin. If we compare this sum either 

th the price of provisions, or with the salaries paid to other important 
functionaries, we sball find that Kaox had no reagon to complain of his 
treatment. paring it with the price of grain, Principal Lee states 
that Knox’s salary was equivalent to a stipend of about 15 chalders, 
which is above the average of benefices ia Scotland. At about the same 
time Bordeaux wine was sold in Scotland for about 50s. sterling the tun. 
In England the same price for a hogshead of Gascon wine was considered 
an enormous charge, and Malmsey wine was sold for 4d.a quart. It ap- 
pears that in Sco‘land the price of a sheep was le. 8d. sterling, and but- 


the | ter sold for 16d. the stone. Taking all things into account it would ap- 


pear that £44 in-the middle of the 16th noveny oA is very nearly equivalent 
If we take the comparison from a 
different point of view, placing Kaox’s emoluments beside those of other 
1 also be found that he was exceedingly well paid. 
Court of Sessions in those days had smaller salaries 
yg vey little a= or eapenan | a= 
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at Cambridge had but £13 6s. 8d. 

‘ fore, it will be seen that Kaox 
merks, together with a house rent free—was 
ly so as, in addition to the income which 
beret, he had another aT consisting 
some 12 chalders of grain, which app to 


alleged to be remarkable for the truth and precision with which all the 
peculiarities and trifliog occurrences of a ball are sketched : “ the invi- 
tation of the gentleman, the acceptance of the lady, the dance itself, 
e conversation during the interval, the repetition of the dance, and the 
eading back of the to her seat, with the grateful acknowl 
of the gentleman—all this is accurately conveyed to the ear of the 
by the music.” il-possible ? may some stolid souls exclaim, who never 
suspected a tithe of the meaning in Weber’s pidce de circonstance. Bat all 
this comes of having good ears, and a workiog brain between them ; jast 
as some ingenious criticism on Sbakspeare’s text, or Spenser’s, may be 
due to good eyes, not only of microscopic but of milestone-piercing 
power. But once in, and more seriously ; in the introduction to 
“Norma,” we are told, may be found “ the re ntation of a neighbour- 
ing wood in the most exalted style of art. Seater with deep tones, 
it uofolds in gloom-inepiring harmonies, and truly reflects the impression 
which the gloom of an extensive wood produces on our feelings. Occa- 
sional glancing di ed tones appear to betoken light, breaking 
through the darkness of the grove ; and thus is the first drop-scene of the 
opera—the grove of sacrifice—fitly delineated. Assuredly the striking 
qualities of this tone picture will still more forcibly suggest themselves 
to the reader, when I mention the exclamation of a person deprived of 
sight, who on first hearing this introduction, instantly exclaimed that 
the scene thea actually represented on the stage must be a forest.” The 
prince’s Quarterly Reviewer inferred that he was doubtless himself the 
blind listener in question, and accepted the fact as one no-way surprising ; 
for* with an ear cultivated to the highest degree of delicacy, a memory 
stored with images of natural beauty, and a heart overflowing with sym- 
thy, the slightest, faintest, train of jati @ passage, note, or tone, 
—s any one of the characteristic features of forest scenery—might 
suffice, — 








And as a fort to which beleag’rers win 
Unhoped-for entrance thro’ some friend within ; 
One idea, center’d in the breast, 

By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest. 


“ Bat when it is formally inferred, from anomalous instances of this kind, 
that a succession of sensible images, including both sounds with their 
varieties and landscapes with their details may be brought home to the 
ordinary ran (or even to any considerable class) of listeners, through the 
medium of instrumental masic, our thoughts recar involuntarily to Dick 
Tinto’s a. or Lord Burleigh’s nod, or those victims of mesmerism 
who u ¢ to ascertain the contents of a long letter by sitting on it. 
Set a chosen body of connoisseurs to hear Beethoven's ‘Symphony,’ or 
Weber’s ‘ Summons to the Dance’ for the firat time, without telling them 
what the composer is aimiag at, and we mach doubt whether they will 
exclaim in chorus, at the proper time, ‘ That is a troop of reapers, and 
that the rippling of the brook!’ ‘ Now the storm is coming on, and now 
it is going off!’ ‘ Now they are flirting between the dances, and now he 
» taking a — to her rw It eo — a 
arge jury 0 men and true, in matters m —say a septuagint 
of Amado investigate the meaning of some fresh and uatried Fied ohne 
Worte, in all its broad lights and supersubtle shades of symbolism and 
significance—to shut them up, each man in a separate cell, like the 
Seventy of Alexandria, and require from each man separately a full and 
particular account of what language the music under examination did 
verily speak. The result—an amalgam of three score and ten interpreta- 
tions—would surprise some people, the composer himself not the least ; 
for he, honest man, would no doubt be quite as much astounded at find- 
ing all he meant, without meaning it, as ever was Monsieur Jourdain 
himself, at the incredible apocalypse of his lifelong (but hitherto uncon- 
scious and uopremeditated) achievements in prose. 

Knowing ones there are, beyond all question—connoisseurs and some- 
thing more—who coald throw new and dazzling light on the meaning 
mentally attached by Mendelssoha to every movement in his overtares— 
say, for example, that to the “ Midsammer Night’s Dream.” Neither 
would they be persuaded though he rose from the dead to deny it. Of 
course that allegro vivace is Philostrate (master of the revels) stirring up 
the Athenian youth to merriment. Of course that pomposc passage is 
Theseus wedding Hippolyta with pomp, with triumph, and with revel- 
ling. That roulade is Pack putting a girdle about the earth in forty 
minates. That prestamente bit is Helena oa the scamper afier Demetrius, 
That moto contrario expresses the perplexity aod cross-purpose of the lovers 
in the wood. Surely yon sesmuse at ouce in that fantastico interval the 
craze of Titania for ass Bottom? And who can fail to identify 

and , 


istrations 

Nor less manifestly does that burlando or burlesco import the performance, 
by Quince and Co., of the most lamentable comedy and most cruel death 
of Pyramus and Thisbe—including the agi‘ato of the nervous Prologue, 
the debile of # lute’s small voice, the furioso of Bottom’s bluster, and the 
con veemenza of Lion’s roar. 

It bas been observed by one whose words come with authority, on a 
subject abe tit, that, properly speaking, the whole scieace of music is a 





= in consideration of the services which he 
at large. 
What Dr. Lee tays about the Sacramental wine we are at a lo3s to un- 
and we may close this notice of his work by referring to his 
remarkable statements on the subject. In his teath lecture be speaks of 
the slender provision that was made in Scotland for the public charges 
of religion, and the reader is directed to the appendix for further proof 
of this melancholy truth, We turn to the appendix, and find extracts 
from the records of the burgh and Kirk Session of Edinbargh relating to 
the dispensation of the communion, It is recorded that in the year 1560 
the communion was administered three times in the town of Ediubargh ; 
that on the first occasion eight and a half gallons of wine were provided, 
on the second eight gallons, and on the third six aad a half. In the fol- 
lowing year there was also communion three times, and on two several 
occasions the consumption of wine was 10 gallooe. Io the next year the 
consumption crept up to 123. Gradually the quantity increased, until 
in 1573 we find the following noble entry :—“ Ane puncheon of wine, 
£18 ;”’ and, as if that were not enough, next item is “Sax quarts 
mair, 328.” We go on to examine the accounts for 1574, and there we 
find that at one of the communions the quanti'y of wine is set down at 
pancheon.” Immediately after this item is entered the following, 
—* Mair bought from Gilbert Thornton’s wife, 11 quarts and ane pint, 
But evea this is not sufficient, and the next statement is 
“ Four quarts ale, 5s. 4d.” The wine drunk was claret, and, supposing 
& puncheon to represent 70 gallons, it does seem to us, ignorant as we 
are, that fora small town such as Edinbargh then was 70 gallons of 
claret, besides 11 quarts and a pint additional purchased “ from Gilbert 
Thornton's wife,” the whole being topped by four quarts of ale, was a 
very fair allowance for the ofa single Sanday. What did 
the ministers do with it all? We cannot help feeling that in the provi- 
sion then made for the ordinances of the Kirk the ancieot Scots exhibited 


| | liable to trifle occasionally out of 


more wine he thinks the communicants ought to have had at their com- 
mand! And, ia all seriousness, would that he were alive to give us in 
fall the history of which we have here the flowing outlines.—London 


MIMETIC MUSIC. 
(Concluded from last week's “ Albion.”) 


The present King of Hanover eignalised himself, while Crown Prince, 

@ treatise on Music, which advance not a few rather hazardous inter- 
of imitative effects. His Majesty’s blindness may bave tended 

intensify his quickness of ear, in catching at remote aod 
hearing a we cannot hear, and understanding in detail what only 
This acateness is observable in somc, 


ang rouad with materials of expressioa aad imitation, for 
the use of the composer; but it depends upon his instiactive feelings 
whether the object to which he devotes them lie within the legitimate 
province of music. “ Delusion ia music, as in painting, is oaly the de- 
light of the valgar.” We may love the idea of the dance conveyed in a 
light, tripping measure, or the “sease of the fresh echoing greenwood 
mee by prolonged bagle-like tones ;” but we have another feeling for 
e mimicry, instrameatai or vocal, of the greenwood choir, pretty wart- 
lers as they are. Let not him therefore who, in this sort of servile imita- 
tion, and mechanical mimicry, would 
tane his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat,— 
let not Aim come hither, come hither, come hither, bat betake himself 
eleewhither, out of hearing—* anywhere, anywhere out of the world” of 
art and good taste. As an accomplished critic, already quoted, has re- 
marked, the miad feels the exceeding sorrowfulness of the “‘ Lacrymosa” 
in the Requiem, the faltering tones of “ qua-re-sur-get,”” which seem to 
remind the hearer that here the dying Mozart barst into tears; our 
hearts sink as we hear how “ the children of Israel sighed !—sighed !— 
sighed !—by reason of the bondage ;”’ but we care not for the closest imi- 
tatioa of a sob given in the duet of the Gazza Ladra. “The broad ha- 
mour of the catch and glee family, as well as the tical buffoonery of 
the time, led to a great deal of barlesque imitative music, both in Ger- 
many and Italy, in the seventeenth century. The cackling of hens all 
on one not: and ending with a fifth above, the mewing of rival cats in 
nice chromatic order, with a staccato of course by way of a spit, were 
favourite pastimes of the severest German contrapuatists ; aad even 
Marcello, the Pindar of Music, as he was called, has left two elaborate 
choruses, one for soprani, the other for coatr’alti, which baa like sheep 
and mow like oxen. These were the avowed absardities of men who 
liked occasionally to their robes of digaity ; bat at all times the 
tation wi masic affords has a dangerous rock 
for the musician.” Dulce est desipere in loco ; bat even the sapient are 


It is agreed that all dramatic masic mast be fall of imitation ; and 
herein has been said to lie its greatest charm and its greatest snare. 
The vague yet forcible sa veness of really characteristic melody, 
may be illustrated by what Mr. Thackeray remarks of Irish scenery—that 
he thinks it just like the Irish melodies—sweet, wild, and sad, even in 
the “ You can neither represent one nor the other by words ; 
could translate ‘The Meeti the Waters’ inte 
Irish 
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notes of the dramatic composer must te!l the incident as well as the text, 
often instead of it, says Lady Eastlake ; the composer must give us his de- 
finite thoughts ; his skill lies between defining them over mach and over 
little ; itis his art eo to treat the subject that you feel it is subservient to 
bim, not he to it—makiog you forget even the thing imitated in the re- 
sources it has developed. Of this, “ what cc example is there in the 
world than Handel’s Hailstone Choras? It begins with the closest imita- 
tion. There are the single decided ominous notes, like the first heavy 
lumps of ice etriking the earth in separate sbots. They fall faster, yet 
still detached, when from a battery which we have felt hanging sus- 
pended over cur heads, 
Down comes the deluge of sonorous hail, 

shattering everything before it ; and having thus raised the idea, be eus- 
tains it with such wonderful simplicity of means—the electric shoutiog 
of the choruses ‘ Fire! Hailstones!’ only in strict unison—the barst of 
the storm changing only from quavers into semiquavers—the awfal 
smashing of the elements only the common chord of the key, and that 
the natural key—till we feel astoniched how the mere representation of 
the rage of the elements should have given occasion for one of the 
grandest themes that musician ever conveyed.””* 

So writes ove of the devoutest of devout Handelians—one who is, per- 
haps, more than a little kind, not to say just a little blind, to a lapse or a 
foible here and there. on the great master’s part, in the exercise of his 
mimetic faculty. Handel, as another critic observes, muet have felt 

der of the vague tumultuous feeling of awe and veneration called 
h by the choruses in his “Messiah,” than of the resemblance dis- 
covered, or thought to be discovered, between a passage in one of his 
serenatus and the walk of a giant} — 
See what ample strides he takes ; 
and the “attempt to represent the sun standing still, in the oratorio of 
‘ Joshua,’ almost reduces bim to the level of the ingenious inventor (first 
brought iato notice by the late Charles Mathews), who, to illastrate his 
scheme of imitative action, used to give his hands a rotatory motion at 
the mention of the globe.”’{ In every art and science there are quack- 
eries afloat; by which quacks make a name, and from which genius has 
not always the self-respect to turn aside. 

Some themes there are which, by their very nature, afford a tempting 
subject to imitative ingenuity—and an indulgence in which is not with- 
out apologists among even the straitest sect of high-artists. S:orms and 
tempeste, for example, convey a sense of sublimity which, “ however fre 

uently valgarised by the mere tricks of performers,” must ever, as Lady 
Banta says, make them favourite subjects for audiences and com- 
‘reely-she avows that even that old favourite, Steibelt’s Storm, 
n spite of strumming schoolroom associations, when the lightning used 
to break time, and come in at the wrong place, and then have to begio 
all over again, has a moral as well as a dramatic meaning which justifies 
the ilections of childhood. It was not, she saye, the noise and din of 
two handfuls of notes with all the pedals down, which juvenile amateurs 
declare to be “ just like thunder,” but at which she felt inclined to step 
her ears with an iostiact of the profaneness of the attempt; but it was 
the gradual lulling of the winds and hushing of all nature which preceded 
the crash, and then the clearing of the air after it, the tinkling of the 
rai all sparkliag with igh that is bursting out in the west, 
and finally that bappy choros of birdsin the retarn of the gay chirpiog 
ritornel, in four sharps, which tells you all is over and no harm done to 
any one. Beethoven’s Tempest also, in his Pastoral Symphoay—which, 
by-the-by, is like Thomson’s Seasons set to music—is the grandest and 
most fearfal of storms, as M. Oulibichef says, “ which ever thundered ia 
the basses, whistled in the flates, bellowed and blustered in the trumpets, 
and lightened and bailed in the violias ;”’ but who can resist tle sweet 
enchantment of those modulations, when the thuader is heard retreating 
in the distance, and timid soands of inquiry rise up from leaf and flower, 
and birds an:wer, and steps emerge, and in a moment 
’Tis beauty all, and grateful song around ! 

At the same time, her ladysh!p contends that it is not from any walk 
of imitative masic, however enchanting, that the highest musical plea- 
sure can be derived. The grand object and highest prerogative,of all the 
fine arts, according to another Qaarierly Reviewer, is, or ought to be, 
the same : to prereat the images of power, beauty, and sublimity, capa- 
ble of expanding, refining, or elevating the mind; and excite passions, 
feelings, affections, or emotions, corresponding with those which the most 
striking scenes in nature or the most toaching human ex- 
istence might call up. “Even in painting, necessarily the most imita- 
tive, mere facility of | imitation is a valgar quality at best; and Parr- 
hasius’s curtain, which his rival attempted to lift up, or the supposed 
door at Greenwich Hospital, which visitors were wont to ran <a, 
rank in art far below the most outrageous libel on nature which Fuseli 

therefore rather rest fame of 


tooiedged mater a . the * 
‘the ackno' musical composition . . . on the 
broad general Aner om mane by them than on their imitative fa- 


earth, that the highest musical capacity be tried. “It is not the 
dipping passage like a crested wave in ‘The flood stood upright as an 
.’ or the wanderiog of the notes in ‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray,’ in which Handel’s int it ical instinct is displayed ; for 
beautiful cs are there passages, and full of imagery to eve aad ear, they 
emack of a certain mechavical contrivance ; but it is in the simple sooth- 
ing power of the first four bare of the first cong in the ‘ Messiah,’ which 
descend like heavealy dew upon the heart, telling us that those divine 
words, ‘Comfort ye,’ are at hand. This we feel to be the indefinable 
proviace of expression, in which the composer has to draw solely upon bis 
own intense sympathies for the outward likeness of a thing which is felt 
and jadged of ovly ia the ianermost depths of every heart’’¥ Compara- 
tively speaking, one might say of mere imitation, as Hamlet of flate- 
laying, that ‘tis easy as lying,—and too many of us kaow how easy that 
i. especially if white lies may count. But the eloquence of real musical 
ion is of another quality—the gift of the elect—one of those prero- 
gatives which pertain to the chosen few, and mark them out as a right 
royal priesthood, a p:culiar people—the chartered expositors of a laa- 
guage which ihe adroit many can second-handily imitate, but which only 
themselves can origiaally and adequately exprets. 


— 


DESPISED AND FORGOTTEN. 


There they lie, like buried leaves, or deal twigs without buds or roots ; 
thiogs which bave had their uses and their hour, bat which have goae 
down now to eternal forgetfulners. Who thiaks of them? Who knows 
even the names of Dorat, of Cubiéres, of Olympe de Gouges, of le Cousia 
Jacques, of De ia Morlitre, of Grimod de la Reyniere? Who takes note 
of the fret and fever of their lives, or marks the spot where their feet 
slipped, or where they grasped firmer hold of the great ladder of their 
fortunes? Yet they were perronages in their day ; they represented 
certain forms of popular life, and the thoughts that then governed soci- 
ety ; they were giant weeds flung up on the top of the floatiog scum: 
ualackily for themselves and humanity, rome of them drified 
into the pasturcs where the good food lay, and for a time were classed 
with things wholesome, sweet, and sound. Lately, M. Charles Mouselet 
ba: uncovered their dust hidden tombs, and read us the secrets they en- 
close. They are sad secrets, some of them; and the daddest are those 
where the laugbter is loudest. 

The group of Despised and Forgotten which he bas given us belong to 
the end of the eighteenth ceotary ; just when the old was passing into 
the new, when the florid follies of the shepherderses and the loose un- 
dress of the godd of the Revai were being merged in the tri- 
colour of the Convention and the red woollen of the Carmagnole. The 
mixtare of court fravolity and repablicaa fervour which they display, is 
beyord measure wonderful. 

‘ake the life of the poet Cubijeres as an example. What a strange 
story that was! Strange in the excessive levity, want of self-respect, 
and universal shoe-blacking which it shows—strange, in the sudden 
change from Doris and Chloe to Brutus and Virginia, from Dorat to 
Marat, without an apparent thought that coat-tarning was a dishonoar- 
ing employment, or that a man’s life had any nobler aim than that of 
swimming with the stream, and fi his nest from all sorts of 
birds, Cubieres was one of the least worthy of his class: and his class 
was a bad one. One moraing, Dorat, the greatest love poet of that time, 
was at bis toilet dressing for an appointment. Ay abbé was intro- 
= He had a smali ecroll in his pop leey — said, to —_ 

man’s li , and to to some verses, “ 
children of his leisure.” pr 
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"s Essays, Il. 221. 
her essay as reprinted in Murray's Railway Series, pp. 45, 51-55, 


“ Where do you come from?” sa 

ene — “ ys Dorat, powder-puff in band, lean 

“ From Saiat-Sulpice,” smirks our yoang abbé of twenty, “ whence 

- om poetry procured me the honour of an expulsion only yesterday 

“Oae recommendation,” says Dorat, smiling. “And now, what will 

you do?” 

“ Make verses,” says our abbé, with a satisfied air. 

“Good Aad then ?” 

“*Make verses, Monsieur Dorat.”’ 

* | are from the south?” says Dorat, with a slight aneer. 

“Tam.” 

“ Your name ?” 

“* Miebel de Cubieres.”’ 

By this time the poet-mousquetaire was powdered. While buckling 

on bis sword he rapidly gave his young companion three bits of excel- 

lent advice : the firet was, to exchange that vile black coat of bis for 

one in silk with rose-coloured spots; the second, to b2 openly favoured 

by women of condition ; the third, to stady bis, Dorat’s, works, “ models 
perfumed grace and delicacy,” after which he coald not g- wrong. He 

then seat him away ; giving him a commis:ion to do some [ attering lit- 

tle trifle for the Almanach des Muses. 

In due teason, the young abbé retaraed to the master’s house, this 
time ina coat all laced aad embroidered, aud with the curliest of tresses 
coveriog his recent tonsure. He was an apt scholar, and Dorat had very 
little trouble with him. This first lesson in tailoring and hair-dressing 

ad been admirably learat ; the next, on the good graces of the women 
of condition, bad to come. It was not difficult, and took even less time 
than the former. Madame Fanny de Beauharnais—Dorat’s own special 
Faony—undertook this part of the young abbe's education : and Dorat 
was too well-bred to complain. M. de Beauharnais counted for nothing 
in the question ; the contest resting only between the two lovers, b: 
whom it was carried on in the most qutlemeaiine style of the period. 
Finally, Madame Fanny settled the matter by publicly installing the 
disgraced priest as her favourite in the room of the verse-making soldier; 
but Dorat got secret indemnification, and besides, was soon consoled 
elsewhere. Cubieres was now at the zenith of bis glory. He wrote verees 
with extreme facility, and inundated the town with them; he got well 
noticed by the critics, and well received by the court; was gay and gal- 
lant ; bad money, fame, and drank deep of the golden cup of coartly fa- 
vour aod redheeled popularity. He was the most unscrupulous flaiterer 
of the day; and the adulation he poured out full-handed on others he 
received back in kind, none the lessened by the transit. If the need took 
bim to write verses more warm than modest, he ascribed them to M. de 
Palmézeaux, into whom he one moruing “ doubled ” himself and as Cu- 
bieres-Palmészeaux, was the smiling author of the most highly-coloured 
poems afloat. 
In the midst of these congenial triamphs Cubitres-Palmézeaux was 
startied by the death of his master, Dorat. Cuabidres, who from obedience 
had borrowed his mistress, from admiration now borrowed his name, and 
beaceforth figared in the world of letters as Dorat-Oubieres, the disciple, 
friend, and literary legatee of the Catullus of the eighteenth ceatary. 
So he went on bis way a little longer, a picking his steps smong 
the royal roses of Versailles, and heedless of all save pleasure and success. 
And then the hoarse cannon suddenly boomed across Paris, the tocsin 
rang, the p:ople uprose, aad the Revolation broke out in all its fierce- 
ness and fury. Dorat-Cabieres was at the house of Fanny de Beauhar- 
nais when the cannon of the Bastille sounded. He threw down his 
gilded lyre wreathed with artificial roses, and rushed off to the scene of 
wrath and bloodshed. Seizinz the hamour of the moment, and diviniag 
what was comiag, be instantly wrote an account of the taking of the 
Bastille, as ifhe had been there, sigaing himself “ Michel de Cabieres, 
citizen and soldier.” 
Gods and goddesses, Chloes and Damons, were now abandoned, and 
the Law was our tuneful renegade’s new mistress. The adulator of Marie 
Antoinette was found “ attaching an oak leaf to the brow of Marat,” and 
the most insipid courtier of the day became the most furious republican. 
Paris ridicakd him for bis new devotion, but Marat-Cabieres—for he had 
again changed godfathers as well as creeds—cared nothing for such sneers; 
and soon the commune of Paris rewarded him with asecrtaryship as the 
price of his tarned coat. Cubieres was inordinately of his new 
employment, and made himself conspicuous for his revolutionary zeal. 
When the law was pasesd which removed all of noble birth from acy 
office under the estate, the Chevalier de Cubieree—who, in the good old 
times, bad so often vaunted his aristocratic state and condition—now 
strove with all his energy to show that he was bat a low-born commoner, 
with not a of gentle blood in his veins. His pleadings went for 
noth'ng ; and -Marat-Cubieres-Palmézeaux was dismissed, to carry 
his si and his numbers elsewhere. Before his dismissal, though, he 
in bis quality as secretary, the order for the arrest of Madame 
Roland, between whom and himself there had always been a smothered 
feud ; and he saved the life of a fagitive nobleman in a generous and graod- 
jose manner. rote oy oneetemeg 4 om Laer tesp 

He now went to literatare, dropping the name both of Dorat and 
Marat, aod retaining only that of Palmézeaux ; still the gallant courtier, 
the anblushing flatterer, beloved by all women, respected by no man, and 
finally deserted by the fickle world which had once perfamed his path 
with incense. Cubieres died in 1820, s0 miserably poor that he used to 
be seen, all rags and wretchedness, buying a pennyworth of “ red eggs” 
at a fruiterer's, and s\inking off to eat them ata wine-shop. This was the 
end of the friend and pupil of the luxurious Dorat, of the favoured lover 
ot Joséphine’s aunt, of the signer of the dercee which brought Madame 
Roland to the scaffold. 

Down at Moatanban lived a pretty, graceful, intelligent, but wholly 
uneducated little girl, kaown simply by the name of Marie-Olympe. 
Some said she was the daughter of Louis the Fifteenth; but her blood 
was not quite so “ blue” as that. A certain nameless grisette, and the 
grave, devout, austere Marquis de Pompigaan—the Catholic writer par 
excellence, the inexorable enemy of Voitaire and the Encyclopédists, 
whose mora’s were as irreproachable as his lineage, and whoee pride was 
as intense as his piety—koew more about the birth of that little Marie 
than King Kaiser. The secret was well kept, and never reached Vol- 
taire’s eare, else the whole world would bave rang with the scandal. 
Not knowing how to read or write, but quick and very promising, Marie 
Olympe, whea fifteen, was married to a certain Aubry, a retired 
traitear, with sixty thoasand pounds, and old enough to be ber grand- 
father. He bad the complaisance to die before the bridal year was out, 
leaving Marie a very wealthy and very lovely widow of sixteen burning 
with curiosity to turn her back on virtuous dull Montauban, aad see the 
world. And she saw the world. She locked up the eating-house, and 
carried her sixteen years and ber flashing black eyes to Paris, where she 
knew that ber money, ber youth, and her beauty, would be sare to give 
her a brilliant success. She wasright. Paris feted and praised her with- 


of ber life were passed in one round of dissipation snd gallantry. Bat 
the day came whea the graces of sixteen were lost in the deepening lines 
of thirty, and the love which had blazed so fiercely now burnt iteelf out 
like blackened straw. Olympe de Gouges—for she, too, changed her 
name, and savk the plebeian Aubry—hung on to the world of gallantry 
as long as it would have her ; when, fairly abandoned, she gave herself 
ap to the world of literatare. She wrote dramas and plays, or rather she 
dictated them to her secretary—for ste could not write, even then ; and 
she deluged the Comédie Francaise with her wretched prodactions. 

Her great ambition was to have one of her pieces acted on the boards 
of Moliére’s theatre. It was in vain that she bribed the priccipal actors, 
fed the committee, wept and prayed, complimented, persecuted, and re- 
sented : they would have none of her. Now, it was a superb orange- 
tree, by which she would wia a favourable verdict; now, a turkey 
stoffed with (ruffl-s ; now, a group in porcelain—Apollo and the Muses 
—for M. Molé’s sideboard. All in vain: they accepted her presents 
and rejected her pieces, ate her turkey and cut up dramas. Olympe 
was not daunted. As fast as one piece was refused she composed 
another, to sbare the same fate, uatil, wearied and exasperated, she 
bearded the awful committee in full conclave—this time without flatteries 
or bribes to soften their hearts. The committee was not accustomed to 
indignities from its slaves; the name of Madame Olympe de Gouges 
was angrily erased from the register ; her pieces were returned, and ao 
end was put to all intercourse between her and the Francaise. 
Olympe was furious. She wrote end ee and exhaled her despair 
in violent threats, till she became the ing nuisance of the time. M. 
de Beaumarcha’s suffered from her severity; and, as her abuse of her 
opponents was not always measured, it was no pleasant thing to fall into 
her bands. Everywhere she was , everywhere d > 
antil at last she thought better of her quarre!, and humbled herself to the 
powers. Vanquished by her tears, Molé took her part in the committee, 
and a reconciliation was effected, by which she was reinstated to iy 
the same place as before the q This truce instantly brought on 


compose a drama in aboat forty t hours ; and again and again other 
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dramas poured in in quick The Comédie Francaise accepted 





out stint, and gave her lovers without number. The next fourteen years | in 


the devoted heads of the committee two new pieces. Olympe used to 


ber now asa chronic malady, and courteously declined ber pieces with- 
out reading them. At last, Olympe wrote a book wherein she gave all 
the details of her bribes and flatteries, and crying out in despair: “Oh, 
if I bad been a man, what blood I would bave shed! what ears I would 
have cut!” 

But graver everts were preparing in France, and Olympe de Gouges 
was startled, like Cubiercs, from her dreams of Fame, by the cannon of 
the Revolution. Here was a wider ficld for her. She flung herself im 
petuously iato the movement, writing to a vation now, instead of to a 
committee, and demanding sp.ech of the Assembly instead of a play- 
house audience. She asked to b: allowed to defend “ Louis Capet’”’ to- 
gether with Malesherbes: a demand which it is ssarcely necessary to 
add, was rejected by the Convention as unbesitatingly as ber dramas by 
the Comédie Frangaise. She then essayed a piece for the “Theatre of 
the Republic,” a wretched daub of a thing, full of marches and counter- 
marches and military evolutions, “to suit the taste of the times ;” in- 
troducing among the prominent charactera people then living—Dumou- 
riez, young Egalité, the Damoiselles Fernig, and others. The republi- 
can audience relished her as little as the royalist committee had done. 
They hissed. In the midst of that terrible sound, Mademoiselle Can- 
deiile came to the foot-lights to give the name of the author, when a 
woman, breathless, wild, dishevelled, crazed, rushed to the front of the 
bores, screaming : “ Citizens, you demand the author—her> she is! It 
is I, nt caper de Gouges! If you have not found the piece goo, it is be- 
cause the actors have played it borribly!” This was more than flesh 
and blood could bear. The actors protested that they had done their 
best, and the audience took their parts ; some hissed, ssme followed her 
through the lobbies with jeers and insults, eome demanded back their 
money, and poor Olympe bad enough to do to escape this outbur.t. But 
she obat'nately held her owa : the play was perfurmed once more, and then 
the condemnation was so unmistakable that she was obliged to give way, 
and content herself with publishing a long accusatory account, which 
not uf the least curious documents of the period. Beaten back from the 
ranks of the drama, how was the to feed that mad ambition of hers? how 
find place and action for ber insatiable desires? Literature had failed 
her, like love, but politics were still open. She mast be doing some- 
thing, the more wild and mad the better: she must be fighting, now that 
she was not held worth the loving ; eo she turned against Robespierre as 
the most prominent object in her way. Robespierre qu'etly replied by a 
decree of death, and poor mad, feverish Olympe de Gouges laid ber 
bead on the scaffold, as the best resting-place her ambition could provide 
her with. 

“ Fatal desire of renown!” she wae heard to whisper softly to herself, 
— taking the last look of the Boalevard trees ; “ 1 wished t» be some- 
tbiag !’ : 

“ Louis Abel Beffroy de Reigny, called Cousin Jseques, esquire, born 
at Laon, the sixth of November. 1757, of the Musée de Paris, of the Aca- 
demies of Arras and Bretagne, &c., fair hair, five feet six in height, with 
the left eye and cheek damaged by fire, living at Paris, rue des Vieux 
Augustins, Hétel de Beauvais, No. 264.” This was his own description 
of bimself in one of the early numbers of his many works. With one side 
of his face halt roasted—he was dropped into the fire when a miserable 
little swaddled-up baby—and the other side handsome, Cousin Jaques 
began life by falliag in love with a pretty young grisette, when he was 
about seventeen. The affair was discovered, and he was sent back to 
school, none the better for the escapade. On his way thither he met with 
a age pe to whom he told his story. The grenadier began by ridi- 
cule, but ended by being as mach in love as the schoolboy. He soon 
left bis companion, and Cousin Jacques received his firet lesson ia wo- 
man’s inconstancy and a friend’s treachery, 

The whole chapter reads like a leaf torn out of Gil Blase, and carries 
ove far far back, to Salamanca and the days of duennas and waiting- 
maids and roviag youths out on adventures, soldiers without a captain, 
and the whole loose jolly world of that time. Cousin Jacques was next 
made an abbé. It was bis best guarantee for respectable bread and 
meat; and was the fashion. Whether the young priest kept the vows 
which usually accompanied that coronal shaving, was another matter. 
The world expected him to break them, and the world was not disap- 

ointed—at least in Cousin Jacques'’s case. When an abbé, he went to 

erney to read a little to Voltaire: every writer went to Ferney 
then, to read poems to Voltaire. The patriarch was not difficult. “ Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé,”’ he said, “ you must give this pretty trifle to the world.” 
So, henceforth Cousin Jacques’s career was decided on, and he became a 
literary mao. 

He was, strangely enough, connected with the Robespieries, at two 
points: he had Maximilian’s schoolfellow, and had beaten him in 
some boyish game, “for which he would never be forgiven,” said he, fall 
of dread, when Robespierre’s name was the greatest power in : 
and he had been A: 


’atutor. Indeed, he was sirangely mixed up 
. Before 


with the Revolu party altogether ; he, the timid light 

Rabelais of the time, ait’ men "Vout hteek for sae compet. 

the evil came, a Jacques made all Paris riag with his inex- 
haustible aad r. He wrote his famous periodical, The 
Moons ; he wrote ee ay tpg ide 
Parises, one cn the of the other, the History of the Gobin- 
chelli, and a host of of the like charactcr. In one of his Moons, 


paraded through the streets— 
red ribbons floating at its tail, crape rosettes at its ears, two moons of 
gilt copper at its nostrils, and, on its forehead, a —_ paper with these 
words in monstrous gilt letters: ‘ Aes for Cousin Jacques.” He was the 
ancestor of Charivari, of our Punch, and the modern humorous almanacks ; 
and once, when about to translate his office from one street to another, 
he published a minute description of his route, aud gave an inventory of 
the chairs and tab'es he was going to carry with him, addiog, “ It is not 

to illaminate.” e wrote one pretty eeatimentality, which 
was immensely euccessfal, called Les Ailes de l’Amour, and which he 
applauded as loudly as any one ; coming to the foot-lights to receive the 
praises of the audience, and looking so like ‘an overgrown schoolboy, 
that it was the mot of the day to ray: “Cousin Jacques makes better 
verses than bows.”’ In fact, he was quite one of those floating notabilities 
of the time, one of the literary powers, till the Revolution came and 
spoiled all. 

Reason or none, Cousin Jacques, the popular, amiable, light-hearted 
humorist, who cared for nothing but love and langhter, must be made 
ioto an earnest republican. The le who loved bim, and had every- 
thing their own way, dragged him to the Hotel de Ville, to write 
history of the siege of the Bastille. “ I am a eong-writer, not a historian,” 
protested the poor poet ; but they never heeded. So, he sat down and 
wrote the bistory phrase by phrase, repeating each sentenee before he 
wrote it, or, rather, giving a choice of several, and preserving only thore 
which were chosen by the majority. —— pever was a history written 
such manner, before or since! Fifty six thousand copies of his' 
were sold for the benefit of the besiegers’ families; but all the 
which Cousin Jacques got out of the siege or the bistory, was a couple 
of enormous bullets, and an old cuirass weighing thirty-two pounds. He 
was, however, made one of the Bastille Volunteers, and decorated with 
the ribbon of the order—a tricolour, bearing a bastille reversed. Also 
he received the visits of, at various times, and had to entertain, seventeen 
th 4 of the conquerors ; each of whom pretended the) be had been 
the principal actor on that hateful day; and to all of whom Consia 
Jacques had to listen, and appear as'if he believed. The earnest work 
of the Revolation stopped poor Cousin Jacques’s play. His Moons suf- 
fered a perpstaal eclipse, and his affairs fell into cad disorder. From 
com ve affluence he fell down to indigence, grew sad and mournful, 
aod overcome with terror and terrible forebodings. At times he scarcely 
seemed master of himself, and wrote to André Dumont, to ark that repre- 
sentative of the people “ why he bated bim so much?’ His tears and 
his terrors, bis fears aod bis agonies, at last wearied the not very patient 
executive. He was arrested by the Committee of Public Safety—to give 
him, as it were, something to be ead for. It is not su that ao 
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t, or water, surrounded by people who would have given him up to 
police, and not daring s0 much as to sneeze, nor yet to sleep, for 
he should snore. He never quite recovered this shock, and died in 
@ mourofal long-v' broken-down old man. Cousin Jacques 
a ‘rae to his beginnings, he was for ever in love, 

declared he adored. He 
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After his death they married, and married well; and it is to be hoped 
were lame Anoniee ine Gaels eather nee Gem, Coes’ aes was 
pane (F/T speed mane wom He was the last of his school: and the 
world bas sustained no loss in the permanent sbuttiog up of bis eobool. 
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There was the Chevalier de la Morliere, “ with only one letter different 
from Moliere,”’ who hated Clairon the actress, and organised a cabal 
against her, got put under very uncomfortable police surveillance 
for his pains, and finally was forbidden the theatre altogether: who, 
after @ youth of high company and a manhood of hideous debauchery, 
sinking ever lower and lower till there seemed no fouler depth to which 
he could fal), died, a half-starved beggar, having seen bis last victim, 
poor Denise, the guitar-player—seventeen when he was sixty-six—die of 
want before bim. He, too, was a literary power in his day ; could bring 
tears of rage from Clairon’s haughty eyes; ouce supped with Dubarry, 
who gave him a huodred Louis, a smile, and ber baod to kiss, in return 
for a dedication ; was “ le Chevalier ;” the author of Aagola, a po} lar 
novel ; and for a period was caressed and {éted by the fine folks, till his 
evil nature broke out too openly for even that evil time, aod all men 
and women with any decency were forced to abandon him to the fright- 
fal fate be had chosen. 

And then was the handsome little reprobate Desforges, who had as 
many lovers as there are days in the year, aud who was present at that 
horrible massacre of eighteen hundred people in the theatre at Marseilles, 
when the soldiers fired on the audience because they hissed a certaia 
piece which had been commanded by a local unpopularity. His life has 
nothing more noteworthy in it than his cleverness aud unblushing licen- 
tiousness, yet he was of no small account io his day, and brought shame 
and sorrow upon many a nobler man. And there was Grimod de la 
Reyoiere, called Balthazar, appropriately enough—the most gormandis- 
ing of a family of gourmands—whoee grandfather died of a pa'é de foie 
gras, whose father was the most noted epicure that Paris or the whole 
civilised world could show, and who, himself, trae to the traditions of his 
race, was born with webbed hands, and carried the science of gastronomy 
up to the very highest pitch of which it was capable. The father of 
Grimoa de la Reyniere was a wealthy parvenu, a farmer-general ; his 
mother, a Mademoiselle de Jareate, sister to Malesherbes, and niece of 
the Bishop of Orleans, as proud as she was poor, aud debasing ber blue 
blood to the gold-coloured mud of the parvenu, with many a wry face 
and balanciog of her empty purse. Grimod’s deformity told sadly 
agaiost him in the heart of his aristocratic mother. It was bad enough 
to have married a De la Reyniere at all, but to give birth to a palmiped 
De Ja Reyniere—to a creature wlth goose-feet instead of haode—was 
horrible? Mademoiselle de Jarente never forgave ber soa bis misfortune, 
and never made even a show of loving him. He did the best he could 
to bide his defect, and had well-looking false hands of steel eprioge, with 
long steel hooks or claws for fingers. These elegant masterpieces of 
machinery be always covered with white kid gloves ; but once, when a 
boy, he was teazed by two ladivs who insisted on seeiog his steel fingers, 
so he took off his gloves and scratched them so uomercifully that he sent 
them shrieking and bleeding to his mother. He was fond of practical 
jokes. 

Grimod might have been a great man: he was full of genius, and had 
not a bad heart, though he was eccentric enough: but be had eariy a 
terrible blow in a certain love disappointment which practically rained 
him. He wanted to marry bis cousin, to whom be was ardently at- 
tached ; but he was denied, and the girl was married out of hand bastily, 
to some one elee. Grimod never throve mcrally after thie, He plunged 
into every kind of extravagance, more like a madman than one of sane and 
healtby mind ; his conduct at laet becoming so unbearable that his pa- 
rents cut off his allowance and left bim to sink or swim by bimeelf; 
whereupon Master Balthazar took to driving his own carriage for hire. 
And once, when his lady-mother came out of ber magnificent hotel, she 
found her son sitting on the steps, with a market gardener’s basket fall 
of vegetables on hisarm. He offered them to her for sale, ae she passed. 
One of his numerous pranks was the announcement of his death ; and 
the invitation to bis funeral of several of his most intimate friends. At 
the hour when the procession was to form, a, the foldiag-doors of 
the dining-room were flang wide open, a flood of light streamed forth, 
and there stood Grimod, alive and well, pre to do the honours of 
the most magnificent banquet ever giveo. His friends forgave the joke, 
for the sake of the viande. He went through the time of the Terror, al- 
ways eating and drinking of the best, as if these were the supreme duties 
of a man’s life, and giving bis immortal soul diligeatly to the stew 
He married a vulgar little actress of low birtn, and died in 1 ao 

‘ian, loyal to the last to the faith of gastronomes. 


_—_——_ 


THROUGH THE ASYLUM. 


Through a light but securely locked gate ; along a gravel-patb, wind- 
ing in many - beside tede of bright rotes, and the coualliets flowers 

adorn a well ay ; up a flight of stone steps, and you en‘er 
with ua, | reader, ° Pablic Lanatic Asylum for the ty of 


The asylum is a vast red brick building, consisting of a centre and two 
and at the time we are visiting it, contains some five or six hundred 
aberration—from the 


those who have been well 
world, whose friends, either in juetice to (hemselves, or from 
fee!iog towards their deranged relatives, have omitted to place 
— establishment. 
cown to the bard-worked medical overseer of the establish- 
avail ourselves of bis kind offer to lead us himself round the 
building, and indeed feel a greater degree of safety in visiting the insane 
in company with one well acquainted with each individual case, and 
aod by all who are capable of recognition and reapect 
throughout the building. 


First to the dormitories : clean, well-aired rooms ; floors of polished 
oak ; bedsteads of well-varaished beech (iroa ones have been tried, but 
the poor sufferers bi oke them to pieces), dovetailed and pinned together, 
so as to form ove + piece ; spotless sheets and blankets ; aad bright 
Scripture prints on the wall. Oaly a window closely-barred, and a well 
secured fireplace, inform ys that we are not in ao ordinary cot!age bed- 
room. There are two classes of dormitories—the associated and distinct ; 
the former containing four occupants, the latter, one each. In some, the 
bedsteads are carefully padded all over with wool, covered with ludia- 
rabber ; end the soft cusbions at the top, and round the upper part of the 
framework, tell their own tale of the rolling restless head, which, during 
long nights of agony, bas been thrown from side to side, and bat for their 
protection, would have presented a piteous scene of bruises before the 
morning. No attendant is placed in the room, we are told, during the 
night nor is any light kept burning—the latter, indeed, would seriously 
interfere with the repose of the sleeper. If am is unruly, or moan 
or mutters in his sleep, he is at once removed to a separate room ; but 
great care is required even in this, for, with a suicidal turn of mind, the 
‘solitary system ” is productive of the greatest barm. Asa rule, how- 
ever, the insane are by no means inclined to be restless in the dark ; and 
the brain, probably working during the day to an extent unknown to any 


ord individual, is solaced with slamber dariog the sileat hours of | OP? 


guide conducts us to a long gallery, into which each bedroom open, 
and bere we come into contact with the first of those we have come to 
visit. He is an old man, drers:d in a comfortable workingmao’s suit of 
corduroy, and is industriously employed in sweeping outa portion of the 
gallery. Is be insane ? Watch bis ever moving eye and quivering lip as 
we approach him, and they will answer the question. “ Good-mcraing, 
geatiemes—good-morn'ng. How’sthe town? How’sthetowo? Ikep: 
an attorney’s office many years, many years ; now I keep ¢his office—an! 
ab! How’s the town? How’s the towa? Good-morning ; ye. 
God bless you all.” He our questi rationally, and tells us 
he is —the best ioformatioa which reacbes our eare. 
Opeao door of a small cell: we are in aecallery. Hundreds of 
pe stand draiviog io racks around ; cups, mug», dishes, and basins are 
lowing their goodexample. The ocoupaat—also ao old man—is Vastly 
busy washing and riusing the crockery. As we eater, be rashes up to 
us with a wh te basin, in which he has discove:ed a sma!) blue mark, and 
vehemently d the b. of the facturer who could tarn 
oat for gen\lemen’s use such a fearful article. “ They've all got them, 
sir: it’s dicease, disgusting disease ; and when we come to eat oat of 
them, the food is full of chopped sticks, and straw, and Glth. It’s shame- 
fal. No man ia a factory ought to turn out such things. The third I've 
4 scovered to day, l es ure you: shockiog, shocking!” So he rans on. 
We ask our guide, does be ever come out of this mill wet call except to 
sleep. “ Very seldom,” is the answer. “ He hes a key, and can go into 
the garden, or even ioto the fields if be likes, bat he does not avail bim- 
self of the liberty.” We ask the old man why, this bright day, be does 
not refresh himself out in the beautiful garden. “O yea, O yer, but I 
have own occupation to attend to. 1 wesh all these things over, and 
whea t dry, { wash them over again. They hang quiet enough 


now ; but ifl was away, they'd soap ine tty game!” 
A log waik Grog galerie corr aod we enter the tailor’s 
sbor. true sit with crossed legs, stitching as if their life 








depended upon theif exertions. One raises his eyes with a smile of re- 
ition to a gentleman of our party, and comes forwerd with extended 
hand : “ Ah, Mr. Cope, how do you do?” Of course his question is po- 
litely answered, although no Mr. is there. Last year, we are told, 
the same individual was made Mr. Cope against bis will, and the year 
before, and doubtless will be at his every visit to the asylum. Some 
outdoor recollections hauut the poor tailor’s mind, it is evident, in which 
Mr. Cope plays a conspicuous part; but what they are, the deranged 
head and tongue, voluble in other matters, cannot make known to us. 

And what has this old fellow to eay to us? 
harmlese-looking man, feeling carefully in his p pr £ 
with much importance a crumpled book-cover. “Gentlemen, I am 
bappy to say I am about leaving this building at eight this evening, and 
this is my ticket.” Many a long moath bas the old book-cover been his 
passport to liberty, and every evening the setting sun warns him it is 
near the hour of his release ; but his is a bad and hopeless case, the doc- 
tor tells us, and only one setting sun can usher him to liberty in a land 
where the “ weary are at rest.”’ 

There are numerous other shops—shoemakers, carpenters, &c.,—and 
plenty of people working in them. Where a man can, by persuasion or 
otherwise, be got to work at his old trade, much greater hopes are enter- 
— of hie recovery than where be remains idle or unprofitably em- 
ploy 

Hash! here is a cell in which is a solemn sight. Our friend, with his 
band upon the door, whispers us that, a couple of hours ago, be left six 
patients inside. How many have probably died since then, it is impos- 
sible to say, so usual is it for the patients to die suddenly. We enter. 
Six old, very old men, sitting side by side on a long form; hoary heads, 
emaciated faces, wasted limbs, eyes out of which the fire of reason has 
long died, ears deaf to every sound around them. These are cases of 
softening of the brain, accompanied with other disease. We approach 
the oldest of the party. “How old are you?” No answer, Our con- 
ductor takes a lozenge from his pocket, and places it on the patient’s 
tongue. Crunch, crunch: the withered lantern jaws are moving. “ What 
is that?’ “Goody, goody!” aoswers a little child from within the 
dying frame ; “ goody, goody!’ The next bas his mental complicated 
with bodily disease ; he is ia the last stage of bronchitis. Each laboured 
breath seems his last, but he may lioger thus for months or years. So 
we pass on. A stoat, baxom, kiad-looking woman is guard over the 
poor old fellows, but has little else to do than almo:t to carry them 
about, if they wish to move, and to look now and then in their facee, to 
see if the Angel of Death has fulfilled his mission. 

And now, through an open door, we enter a large and beautiful gar- 
den, in which more than a bundred of the patients are disporting them- 
selves. A great number are sitting or wing beneath the shade of the 
trees, fast asleep ; others are peneively w 
ly immersed in their own reflections ; while balf-a dozen jabbering idiots 
are raoving about like tipsy men, describing curves of every size and 
form. These latter have curious-looking “ wide-awakes” on their heads, 
with thick-padded brims to protect them when they fall down, an acci- 
dent to which idiots are liarly liable. Some are rather inclined to 
be noisy ; one, an old sailor, throws bis hat on the ground, and swears 
lustily to die fur his king and country, and then comes toward us, lament- 
ing the news, jast received, of the death of gallant Nelson. ‘“ What if 
all these people should become obstreperous, unite together, and pitch 
into the handfal of keepers we see among them?’ We are told that such 
a thing is uobeard of ; most have a profound belief in their own sanity 
and in the mental disease of their companions, and a strong feeling of 
friendship towards the keepers ; and should aay attack be made on the 
latter, would cordially co-operate in defending them. Of course, this 
attachment to the officers of the establishment is fostered in the most 
careful manner, and one method of heightening it is sufficieatly curious ; 
each keeper carries with him a stock of tobacco, which he now and thea 
presents in small quantities to one and another of the patients. For the 
“weed,” most have a peculiar fondness, and its soothing effect, when 
chewed, is considered to be salutary in most caser. Ove patient is pecu- 
liarly communicative about his wrongs, and tells us in au excited man- 
ner of the personal indignities to which be has been subjected in the 
asylum. We begin to enter into conversation with him, talling of course 
into his views on the subject, Our medical adviser quietly draws us 
away, patting the aggrieved on the shoulder as he does so. When out 
of hearing of the patient, be tells as that it is found to be exceedingly 
impolitic to talk to them and condole with them u their troubles, as 
it excites them sometimes to a fearful degree. All, save our friend last 
mentioned, seem contented with themselves and all around them, aod 
are uodoubtedly the right men io the right place ; but we cannot help 
remembering maoy, very many, are beads of families, whose hard) 
acquired earnings once suppor fortably the poor wife and obi 
ren who are pow bungering for , or who have found an asylum in 
the workhouse. 

mapa Som Bo leSiine, ond ou clinatenpanrese a0 made cor- 
scious of a delighiful odour of roast-meat, We are close u the kit- 

the building, and the patients’ dinner is nearly 
sly. © sag be sapaed io these 5 

ly, a8 may ‘2 
been assisted by, 5 
ironing are severally visited, each beio 
insane, “ Are you not afraid of letting them brew ?’ 

pmme  y b T earee m the beer 
”” ig the suggestive answer. 

The number of males and females is generally pretty nearly equal, and 
amongst the females, senile imbecility ie more common than amongst 
tbe mea. The ems of insanity are more severe with the women, 
we are told; but as, owing to certain causes, they recur with much 
greater regularity, proper precautions can be taken beforehand for pre- 
venting mischief to the patient or those ber. 

This poor old creature, with sunken eyes and closely cropped hair, 
tied carefally into her chair, has paralysis over the whole of the body. 
Were ehe left unfastened, she would fall on the floor like a log of wood, 
and lie there helpless and motionless. Insanity in old age often culmi- 
nates in this way, leaving the patient with little more activity than a 


corpse. 
Here is a emiling old biddy, who advarces courtesying, and 
Washing her hands with invisible soap 
In an imperceptible basin. 
“ Good-day, gentlemen ; what a beautiful day it is!” 
“It is, my good oldlady. Are you pretty weil?” 
“ Pretty weil, I thank you, sir, and very happy, blessed be God. But 
I am so very old ; I only want one thiog : if one of you gentleman could 
be so kind—I want to be ground young again!” e protest the plea- 
sure it would give us to perform the operation ; and the good old soul 
minciogly patters away over the polished floor with : “ Yes, I should like 
to be ground young again; I really should like to be ground young 
again.’ ; 


Here we are ia a large “common room :” one, two, twenty patients, 
and one attendant—nearly all girls. What a glorious view through the 
window! Down below is the n we have just visited ; beyond, 
fields in which patients are haymakiog ; and then for miles and miles 
the beaatifal rummer landscape, with a bright blue sky and golden sun 
above it. 

On the walls of the room hang framed lithograpbs—our Saviour bless- 
ing Little Obildrea ; the Healing of the Sick Man in the Temple. We 
are told the patients take great delight in these, and in the little cham- 
ber-organ which now acd then peals out its solemn and beautiful tones 
through the building, 

We wen ace ne wore de the chamber. One girl of eighteen or 
tweaty, with long shiniog hair, upon which the remorseless eciseors, 
80 constantly employed, have not yet seized, sits alone, her eyes wide 
open—never winking, but gazing straight before her. She sits like that, 
motionless as a statue, all the long summer-day ; takes her food mecha- 
nically ; is dressed and undressed ; laid in her bed by night, and raised 
from it in the moraiog ; enjoying apparently existence, and nothing more. 
We know little of bg previous history, save that her father was an attor- 
ney, who died, and bis family penniless. If we could only 


Minisier to a mind diseased, 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And, with some sweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the staffed bosom of that perilous etuft 
Which weighs upon the heart, 
the young girl might again be blessed with reason. 

One damee!, with by no means a bad face, comes smiling to as, takes 
our arm in her own, and leads ug round the apartment. e rests her 
bead loviogly on our shoulder, and looks archly into our face, and we 
are afraid will place ber lips nearer our countenance than 
strict re eeg will justify. Such a does not happen, bat we 
are ev wy bpp & great impression. It is bardly too romantic 
to imagine that thus she nyt. far-gooe happy daye, have behaved with 


A gray-headed, quiet, 
kets, and produci 











a fondly loved but acer. 
There is one poor creature from whom, when her simple story is whis- 


kiog up and down, apparent- | and 


pered in our ear, we tarn our eyes away with a feeling in oar throat 
nearly Spanos to that of chokiog. She stands there by the fire- 
place, as we entered, she was, as we imagined, much to our surprise, 
pursing @ baby. It is not a baby, however, but a bandle of old rags she 
bas on her arm. How lovingly she fondles it, and presses it to ber bo- 
som ; and we actually see tears stealing down her cheek as she hushes 
and nurses it, aod throws her bead back, and vacantly stares at the ceil- 
ing. Poor creatuce, the life of her first, ber only child, iu a fit of puer- 
peral mania, she took away; she was tried for the act, and condemned, 
during the Queen’s pleasure, to be an inmate of the asylam. 

A good many of the women, like our friends in the garden, are fast 
asleep. Of course, the quieting effects of slumber are productive of the 
greatest advantage, and a patient's rest is never, excep! on urgent neces 
sity, distarbed. What may not be their dreams! Are men and women 
insane when asleep? We cannot tell. Happy, indeed, for them if the 
quieted mind, which never sleeps, in the dark hour of night, is fall of 
those holy and peaceful scenes which so many of the mentally deranged 
bave left, exchanging the barred sleeping-room and their insane compa- 
sions for their own once bappy home, and the smiles and affection of 
those formerly ao dear to them. 

In a gallery uear, five or six girls are playing at bagatelle ; very skil- 
fully and creditably too is the game carried on, and full of laugbing and 
fan are all engaged at it. ‘That tall, nice-looking young woman has 
scored twenty-eight, and looks particularly satisfied with her skill; 
while her successor with the cue is evidently as satisfied that she shall 
score more. She has done it too! put the black ball ia the middle, and 
three others round it, and throws down her weapon with a emile of de- 
light. “Nice game, gentlemen,” ssys a quiet middle-aged woman sit- 
ting near; “ but you must be thirsty ; go and get a glass of beer at the 
bar—I’ll stand it—and put down to my account ten thousand bricks!” 
Her offer is declined, with thanks; but undoubtedly her antecedents 
were connected with the ic line. 

Down the long gallery, in a short-skirted garment, which discloses 
quite as much of a well tarned ankle as is usually shown in polite society 
comes, “ tripping on light fantastic toe,” a perfect Ophelia! Round 
round, up and down, now courtesying, now springing, now pirouetting, 
the girl would do credit to the boards of a London theatre; and 
what sweet winning smiles, as she changes to a slower and more mea- 
sured step : 

With arms sublime that float upon the air, 

To gliding state she wins her easy way, 

O’er her young face and rising bosom move 

The bloom of young desire, the purple light of —— 


Alas! would we could say “love ;” but insanity is in eye, smile, every 
action, every word! She tells us she can play the piano well, aud sing, 

her dancing tells us that, in some happy home or respectable school, 
her education has not been neglected. 

As we are occupied in some such reflections as these, we ere etartled at 
a whispering voice at our ear; we turn round acy * a very old and 
remarkably wrinkled lady has crept up bebind us. “ Hush! never mind 
them, or what they say; they’re all mad—mad as March hares; but J 
won’t let them burt you ; J am taking care of them.” 

The doctor thinks it not advisable to take four strangers at once into 
the refrac ward; he will take one of us, if we like ; but first, per- 
haps, we will look through the window-bars at them. Ob, one thing is 
evident, that in this part of the building the proportion between keepers 
and patients is mach larger than in any other. Here, too, we hear more 
noise than elsewhere; aad, as I live, that man, whose short bristlin 
hair, circular glassy eyes, and ee give bim the appearance 
some strange croes between a monke: a tiger, is griading bis teeth 
and shaking his fist at us! How restless they are; ever walking, and 
their pages ever differing in rapidity and direction; some moan, and 
others make a fierce indescribable noise, not at all indicative of ho:pita- 
lity to an intruding stranger. “ Well, would either of you like to come 
io with me?” asked the doctor. “Not J; many thanks.” Perhaps you 
would like to walk round, reader? No! Then we will pass on. 

We are told that restraint of a personal nature is very rarely indeed 
retorted to, even in the worst cases, and the slightest act of personal 
violence on the part of a keeper would be visited with instant dismissal 
from the establishment. Watching, careful and unceasing watching, ie 
the rale of the asylum ; and heartily do we pity the unfortunate men 
and women who, day after day, are shut up with companions ro terrible. 

Cells and passages, passages and cells; the place eeems illimitable ; 
bat here at jast we are in the entrance hall. We shake hands with and 
cordially thaak our kiod and intelligent conductor, who bas occa 
nearly two hours in takiog us over the bailding ; and when the 
gate of the asylum is closed and locked bebind us, and we are once more 
standing amongst sane men and women in the old-fashioned town, inde- 
scribably thankful do we feel that, although our actions are sometimes 
silly laughable to ourselves and those about us, “ golden throned 
Reason” sways the eceptre in our own poor brains. 

— 


THE OLD RYE HOUSE. 


Among the classic 8 which angledom reveres, few may compare 
with the neighbourhood of the Rye House, where good o!d Isaak Walton 
lived and fished and chirraped right merrily. The whole country here- 
about is hallowed nd to the fisherman, whether he follows the wind- 
iog Lea to Amwell Magna, whilom the abode of old Isaak, or tuke his ease 
in the Rye House Ino, near Hoddesdon, the identical “ honest alehouse” 
to which he alludes, “ where we sbail fad a cleanly room, lavender in 
the window, twenty ballads stack about the wall, and a bostess both 
cleanly and civil.” It is, however, just possible that there exist some of 
our fellow citizens who have never made their pilgrimage to old Isaak’s 
sbrine, and would like to know a little ofa locality where they may enjoy 
a holiday, and at the same time pursue the gen'le art. 

The Old Rye House is situated on the Hertford branch of the Eastern 
Counties line, about tweaty miles north of London, and what with cheap 
fares and coatinual excursions is easily accessible. The river Lea runs 
past the castle wall, and aboata mile below is joined by the Stort ; while 
on the other side of the railway, and some few feet above its level, rans 
the New River, carrying the clear waters of Emma’s-weil to thirsty Lon- 


jon. 

The Old Rye Hoase itself is a genuine object of antiquarian interest, 
and notwiths!andisg the somewhat incongruous style of its reparis and 
decorations, will well repay the visitor. 

On alighting from the traio, the traveller, whether on angling or on 


pleasure bent, crosses the river Lea by a small bridge, and straightway 
finds bimself wi'hin the nctsof the Castle, and free to enter the afore- 
said honest alehouse and fortify his nerves witha modest quencher. The 
gardens are very prettily laid oat, and the tea and coffee are laid on, to 
suit all comers. The angler’s eye, however, will wander neither to the 
barmaids nor to the parterres, bat to sundry cases of stuffed fishes, once 
the tyrants of the stream. QOae of these fi-hes is perhaps the oddest fish 
ever seen. He is a pike of the first magnitade—but be is all head and 
no body. The legead deecribes him as having been for many years con- 
fined in a small pond (where deponent sayeth not, but probably in 
Windsor Park), aud that having rasbly eaten up all the fiany tribe who 
inhabited the same pond with him, paid the penalty of his improvidence 
by a long period of starvation, till, having savagely seized a youth while 
bathing, he suffered the utmost rigour of the law—being caught and 
staffed, and put in a glass case to be gaze] at ever after by visitors to 
the Rye House. Weare thankful, however, not to have been the boy ; 
why, the fat boy or Tupman bimself would have been bat a moutbfal for 
those tremendous jaws! His length is over 3 feet, and his weight, if ia 
condition, would have beea 40lb. Alongside of this frightful example 
is to be seen another pike, caught ia the adjacent stream—a jolly fat pike 
—a pike of sense and substance—a pike of well-regulated mind, who did 
credit to his briagings-up, and laughed and grew fat. A political com- 
parison will immediately suggest itself between the condition of the royal 
pike from Windsor who ate oP all his subjects, and the free aod enlightened 
jack of the Rye House, who lived happy and died respected. Moral: as 
is the race of fishes, so is that of men. 
There are, however, numerous other curiosities to be seen in the castle 
= porter te at the gate, and demands the sum of 
A proud young meets you » s 
twopence, Shieh being paid, you are free to ascend the narrow staircase, 
and fiod yourself in the or’s Room. From the windows may be 
seea the bye-road leading from Bichop’s Stortford to Hoddesdon, w 
-“4 or pam AT. to hg , pad ay pee gd 
ket. The plan of the was a road, so 
as to stop the king’s coach, then to fire upon bim from the hedge, and 
afterwards make their escape by woods and byeways. The whole story 
on by Keiling, and the trial and execution 
ed in it, may be read —— es 
sold on the spot, price fourpeace. In the room, however, are many anti- 
quities and pets ities worth notice. The old worn brick-floor, that 
must have been trodden by many armed heels of famous men—the 
in the wide chimney, where (as the guide book says) the yule-log 
was wont to blaze, and the cavalier’s jack-boots—amazingly like a French 
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i y ts, bat which the description avers to have been wora at 
eines Mazston Moor, and Edge Hill fights. Then there are 
many pictures more or less geonine, and more or less connected with the 
history of the place, such as Joho Hampden, William the Third, Oliver 
Cromwell, Killigrew, Marston Moor, Naseby, a drawing of the old Rye 
House, and ground plan, as exhibited on the state-trial in Charles the 
Second’s time. Fac-similes of the warraat for the execution of Char!es 
the Firat, with the signatures and eeals of the judges, and other papers 
connected with the Rye House Plot. The tapestry, too, and oak carving 
and armour, are all in keeping with the locality. Here, however, and 
in the great hall, the numbers of the pictures have been transposed, 
go that with many of the visitors who are not great judges of paiat- 
ing, Sir Joseph Banks passes current as Prisce Rupert, and Jonas 
and Nelly Nettleby, the winners of Danmow Fitch, as Zaeas and 
Dido. ’ 

What Queen Elizabeth’s bed has to do there, or a pictare of the late | 
Queen of Oude, we are at a loss to discover. We have our doubts, too, 
about the “curious carved figure,” said to be the figure-head of the | 
Santa Trinidada, one of the ships of the Spanish Armada, and * the | 
ancient vases” and the “ shield” remind one strongly of Martinus | 
Seriblerus. , ‘ 

If the visitor ascends the spiral stone staircase he will obtain a fine 
view of the valley of the Lea, with the winding river and surrounding 
country. He will also observe the curious spirally-twisted chimney —a 
piece of bricklaying which woald puzzle Tom Sayers to imitate. Oa 
the top of the shaft was placed, as a chimuey ornament, the bead of Col. 
Armstrong on an iron spike, for his share ia the Rye House plot in 1683. 

An easy descent conveys the visitor to the dungeons or coal-cellar, 
where he is met by a strong smell of oil, and a gaoler in a deep sepul- 
chral tone and Hoddesdon accent accosts him with a long rigmarole, 
beginning with “ this gloomy subterranean dongeon,” and ending with 
“@ small gratuity, which is all we has to look to.” We do not believe 
in the dungeon, any more than we do in the emaciated, hook-nored 
figure placed in the cell to represent the Wandering Jew, or some such 
book 3 and we are equally incredalous about the stalactites pendant from 
the roof, haviog made them ourselves, and seen them much better done 
at the Coliseum. 

“ The visitor will now bid fercwell to the antique,” and the mock an- 
tique, and will fiad greater pleasare in strolling about the pleosure 
grounds, arbours, and rustic temples; or, if he wants a little exercise on 
an empty stomach, there is abundant choice in boating, cricket, bowling, 
archery, trap-ball, quoite, and donkey-ridiog. If none of these suit bim 
he must be hard to please ; but there is yet the liberty of “angling in 
the three miles of preserved water,” where a good dish of roach or emall 
perch may be relied upon. The water is very good, deep, and always 
running ; but let not the angler picture to himself a strict preserve, 
when we tell him that on Sandays the fraternity may be seen along the 
banks as “ thiek as thieves io Vallombrosa,” as the great John has it, or 
as anglers on the Serpentine. There are, however, good carp, teoch, 
and barbel, and some rare jack, and, if the angler bas luck, he may 
catch the fellow to the fat jack of the Rye House, whom we have alluded 
to above. And, lastly, brother Teale will do his best to cater for bis 
guests, whether they come as anglers or antiquarians, or Odd Fellows, 
or in aoy other questionable shape, so that they give him timely notice, 
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and don’t get uproarious. To those who come late there remain nothing 
but fishbone and water-cresser. Tarde venientibus ovsa. 


 —— 
COLONEL GARDINER'S VISION. 


Hardly anything more characteristic of the temper of a large and most 
important part of the nation has appeared for a length of time than the 
letter which the 7imes pablished the otber day, as a fair specimen of a 
large namber of letters on the same subject, supporting the authenticity 
of Colonel Gardioer'’s famous vision against the evideace of that “ pot- 
walloping Sadducee,” Dr. Carlyle. The controversy is exceedingly cu- 


rious and ebarecteristic. Probably almost every one is aware that, for | the 


nearly a century past, no semi-supernatural story bas been more popular 
than the one in question, It was, we believe, originally given to the 
world by Dr. Doddridge, who set forth, in b's life of Colonel Gardiner, 
bow, when a young man, the Colonel was sitting up at night, waiting for 
the time to arr:ve at which be was to keep an assignation with a married 
womaa—bow be took up a religious book to pass away the time—how a 
vision appeared to him, and warned him, io solemn terms, of the charac- 
ter and consequences of bis conduct—and how, by the deep impression 
thus made on bis mind, be was not only divert:d from the profligacy in 
which he was then indulging himself, but underwent a thorough, p rma- 
nent, and sudden of character and disposition. 

Upon this Dr. Carlyle observes that he had heard Gardiner tell the 
story three or four times, “ for he was not shy or backward to speak on 
the subject, as many would have been,” aud that, though honest, well- 
meaning, and pious, he was “very ostentatious, boasted oftener of 
bis battles he had been ip.” 
that 


z 


converrion than of the dargerous 


by ee pee Aes the hour at which the occurrence took plac: was 
midday, and not midnight—and that he mentioned no vision or superna- 
tural appearance, bat arcribed the change in his feelings and character 
entirely to the impression made by the book. 

This account, it appears from the Times, has stirred the indigaation ot 
a large number of persons to such an extent as to call forth a whole 
series of le\ters, of which that by Mr. George Hargreave Parker was a 
favourable specimen. It certein'y appears to have been well selected, 
for a more perfect specimen of the populer way of thinking upou such 
subjects can bardly be imagined. The writer says he is not prejudiced 
in favour of Doddridge, as he is himself a Tory and High Churchman of 
the strongest kind ; but what, he aske, is the value of the testimony of a 
“man of the world,” a friend of the “atheist Hume,” when weighed 
against that of the pious Independent? What should we have thought 
of the tertimony of any “ potwalloping Sadducee” of angient times who 
declared that he had bh St. Paui give a different account of his con- 
version from that which is contained ia the Acts? The line thus taken 
is most characteristic. The writer does not discuss the facts at ell. He 
obviously doce not consider it necessary to do so. He confines himeelf 
to the @ priori view of the matter, and to the credibility of the witnesses, as 
derived, not from their testimony, but from their general character. The 
writer obviously feels that the @ priori probability of the miracle is so 
great that the more m’raculous version of the facts must be the true one. 
In common no doubt with many other persons of the same way of think- 
ing, he looks Se strange stories of this kind with just the same kind of 
enthusiasm with which an Indian or Spanish t looks upon the local 
wioking or weeping image. “ Who cares what any potwalloping Sad- 
ducee of an Engliehman may esy as to his standiog by and seeing that ihe 
image never wioked at all, whea I have heard the priest tell the story 
fifty timer, and when every one knows that there is not such another 
wiokiog Virgin within a buadred miles of our village?’ Mr. Parker’s 
view obviously is, that Colonel Gardiner and his vieion are a credit to 
Protestant Christiavity, and (hat any evidence which tends to prove it is 
entitled to share in the credit of Christianity itself. It is this feeling 
which makes the letter important, for there is hardly any temptation 
which is either so powerful or so universal as that of inferriog the etrengtb 
of the evidence from the importance of the conclusion ; and there is cer- 
tainly nose which does so much to introduce error and bigotry into every 
oo and especially into all mattere connected with religion. 
_ There are two positions with respect to religious belief, either of which 
is tenable and consictent. A man may either say, “I believe these doo- 
trines to be true, because my conscience testifies to their truth, and be- 
cause I find that in practice they produce good effects ;” or he may say, 
“T believe them because I am satisfied by appropriate evidence that 
their truth was proclaimed by a person who had the means of knowing, 
and the inclination to tell the truth.” One or other of these positions, 
or possibly both (for they are not at all inconsistent), are occupied by 
most of the sincere believers in Christianity ; but there is a third posi- 
tion, which is the favourite and characteristic position of hot-headed 
bigotry in all ages. It is that of a man who is strongly prejudiced in 
favour of the trath of particular dectrines, and who Lelere from. the 
warmth o! bis own feelings that every fact which would tend to justify 
them must have occurred if there is the least evidence that it did occur. 
The wish is not merely parent to the thought, bat 


sponeor for the evi- 
dence. It is hardly possible to assign any limits to the influence which 
=—s on to amen this position has had over the whole course of 


, and there bas certainly been none which bas 
Contributed so powerfully, either to the concealment of trath, or to the 
promotion of uncharitable feelings amongst all denominations of Ubris- 


tiane. It has been the of all ingai 
AO peo great enemy of all inquiries which can in any 





connected with aay theolegical doctrine. It bas dis- | 

, and it still disposes, men to take up with the erude of 

, Of science, of morality, or of polities, merely b they are 
to favour some 


with which those who 





conclusion 
it are determined that the facts sball agree. Who can fail to be fa- 
miliar with the coarse imputations whieh are common against geologists 


on this ground? A man of science who has spent bis life in such inves- 
tigations says that be found a piece of fliat under such and euch circum. 
stances, and that that piece of flint was fashioned by human hands, He 
is immediately ridiculed and browbeaten as an Old Bailey barrister 


would ridicule and browbeat a ticket-of-leave man who came to prove an 


alibi for an escaped convict, simply because there is an uneasy feeling 
that, for theological reasone, the fint ought not to have been found. It 
would be impossible to find a better specimen of this temper than the 
triumphant appeal in the letter in question. “ What should we think of 
& pot-walloping Saddacee who said he had beard St. Paul give a different 
account of bis conversion from that which is given in the Acts?” What 
Mr. Parker would thiuk no ove can doubt. He calls the Sadducee names 
by anticipation ; and no doubt, if he really did make his appearance, he 
would be flayed alive if this section of the religious world could have its 
way. But would it be either wise or Christian todoeo? Would it not 
be better to hear what he had to say, and to consider whether or not it 
was likely to be trae? A man who wishes that witnesses should be heard 
on one side only can have no other reason for that wish but the con- 
sciousness of a bad case. No one wishes to suppress the trath unless he 
thinks it will make against him. Suppose that in some old library there 
were to be found a MS. contaiaing an elaborate and careful history of 
all that passed in Judea during the time of Pontius Pilate, written by 
some Roman resident in Jerusalem—can any one doubt that such a book 
would be, in many respecte, of inestimable value? and can any one doubt 
that Mr. Parker and that large class of the community which he repre- 
sents would spare no pains to destroy it, if possible, physically, and, if 
that should be impossible, to destroy its credit, if it did not tally verbatim 
with their own views? 

The attack upon Dr. Carlyle isa little thing, but it is one of those 
little things which show how great is the strength, and how wide the 
sphere of religious bigotry in our own time and country. A man who 
tells a were istent and an eminently probable story as to facts 
with which he was personally acquainted, is to be not merely disbelieved, 
bat abused and scout:d, because bis evigence tends to shake the autho- 
rity of another story, which is ia iteelf insignificant, but which happens 
to bave been taken under the protection of the religious world. The in- 
tellectaal criminality of such conduct (and it is a most important truth 
that there are intellectual as well as moral duties) is on a par with the 
moral criminality of that vile system of cowardly backbiting by which, 
as Sir John Romilly’s letter to Mr, Turnbull proves, a usefu! and ener- 
getic public servant has been deprived of his employment, and probably 
of his means of livelihood, by a base and cowardly cabal, merely on the 
ground of his religious opinions. In surveying the present condition of 
Englieh society there are few more paiuful conclusions, and there are also 
few which rest upon stronger groands, than that which affirms the steady 
growth of religious Intolerance amongst the most powerful and exten- 
sive classes. Legal intolerance is a thing of the past, bat this eeems to 
be owing rather to a narrow conception of the province of law than to an 
enlightened conception of the duty of tolerance. Damband petty perse- 
cution which stabs in the dark was never more rife thanitisnow. A 
man who thinks for himself is not burnt nor even imprisoned, but a large 
and increasing class of society think bim wicked, prevail upon others to 
think so too, and visit him with every social penalty which disfavoor and 
unkiodaess can inflict. In one sense this may vot be persecution, but it 
inflicts not only on individuals, but on the world at large, many of the 
worst evils of persecution. It useassinates that which it can no longer 
condemn and execate in the face of day, and, if it is less powerful, is far 
more unjust, and far less respousible.— Sat. Review, Feb. 20. 


—@— 
EXTRAORDINARY CLERICAL ASSAULT CASE. 


The main facts connected with the assault recently commi(ted by the 
Rev. J. Sumner Brockburst, of Emmanuel College, upon the Rev. Béward 
Dodd, Fellow of Magdalen College, and Vicar of St. Giles’s, Cambridge, 
have already been published. Since the occurrence Mr. Dodd bas brought 

matter before the Vice-Chancellor, who brought the same forthwith 
under the of the University Court of the Sex Viri, before 
whom it came on for bearing on Saturday last. Mr. Brockhurst admitted 
that he had horsewhipped Mr. Dodd, but made the following somewhat 
ex statement, by way of justification :— 

“T ask any gentleman actuated by the principles of honour and virtue, 
whether he would not have acted as I did if the honour of bis wife or 
daughter had been 
had I for acting as I did, when my Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
insulted. I say, I thank God I d bg) & 





Christ, and had eaid when asked for his reason that it 
presence of a Jew at the table. But Christ died 


on a college dinner mast be lost indeed ; 
omission was to please a wealthy fellow commoner, I felt that matters 
bad reached a poiot that a man, feeling the veneration I do for the Lord 
Jesus, must take notice of. 

“ Accordiogly I mentioned the matter toa distinguished member of 
the Church of England, and his opinion was that no ye 1 jarisdic- 
tion could touch the matter, that it was beyond the of the 
courts. With that opinion | agreed ; and then I called on 
Chancellcr. I mentioned that exposure was necessary for this blot of 
leprosy on the Christian church, and the Vice-Chancellor recommended 
a quiet method of arrangement. I eaid, we require exposure, on the one 
hand, and private arrangement on the other ; that an apology should be 
drawn up which would meet the gravity of the offence ; that it should 
be attested by proper witnesses, and then sent to the Queen, as the head 
of the charch on earth, and who, I hoped, would pardon the offender. I 
went to Mr. Dodd’s room and said, ‘I am actranger, sir, to you ; but per- 
mit me to ask whetber on any occasion you ever omitted the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ from the college grace in the ball?’ To that question 
the immediate anewer was ‘ Never.’ I theneald, ‘I have the story on 
undoubted authority, sir; do you mean you never did?’ He answered, 
‘Never.’ Then I said, ‘Stop a moment,’ and ran out to look for Mr. 
Reyner, but could uot find him. I returned and said,‘ You say no; Mr. 
Reyner said you did ; will you come to Mr. Reyner’s rooms?’ Mr. Dodd 
replied, ‘O dear no, I shoald not think of such a thing, why should we 
have this talk or fuses about it?’ or used an equivalent expression to that, 
‘ Why,’ said he, ‘ by saying more about it, blow a hot coal between me 
and George Fearon Reyner, to whom I am under obligations?’ I[ said, 
* Allow me to say, that consideration for that Saviour who died for all 
shoald exceed all consideration for individuals, what will unite or what 
will part them.” I informed him of what had taken place between me 
and the Vice Chancellor, and I implored Lim to consider the matter, that 
it might be arranged. He then addaced a precedent, saying, the dean 
of so and fo did so and so. Mr. Dodd thea said he was going into hall, 
and I went to St. Johan's. 

“Communing with myself, I said, ‘ Here is the statement of a man, on 
whose truthfulness I would almost stake my life, ignored by a man whom 
I have hardly seen befcre; I will not iosa!t my f by telling him. I 
will go and do what is right?’ I went back. I hada horsewhip with 
me, concealed about my pereon. I cent a message into the hall that a 
gentleman desired to see Mr. Dodd, and then sent in my name. The 
answer was, ‘ Would not the morrow do?’ I thought not, so waited out. 
side the screens in the second court, watching the entrance to the ball. 
Mr. Dodd came out very soon after. I followed bim quickly through 
the screens, hailiog him when about half way through the qui gle. I 
called his name, and that induced him to tarn round, and I then said— 
all delicacy being of course fang away-—' Now, sir, tell me which is the 
liar, you or Mr. Re cert’ The reply was, ‘Ob, I can’t talk about that; 
come tomy roome.’ I then drew out the whip. His back was towards 
me, but I did not want to strike him there, so struck him sideways on 
the arm. Of coarse I was 


pared for — that might follow, ex- 
cepting what did follow— the person I strack took little or no no- 
tice, but walked on. I have no doubt I repeated the blow, but how 


many times I can’t eay. When a man under such circumstances kee 
his back towards you there is no necessity for any delicacy, and I @ 

msed with that which led me to strike him on the arm at first. The 

liege servants came rushing out, to my great regret, as I was afraid I 
sbould have to deal with them, and that their interference might prevent 
my giving him what I was determined to do—a good thrashing. I ad- 
mon them, bowever. I said 1 was a University man, and were 
not to meddle with me, which they were good enough not todo, bat stood 
round in a sort of small semicircle, while I administered 10 or 14 stripes 
—I can’t exactly say how many—bad you not better usk Mr. Dodd? 





“ Having finished the infliction, I threw down the whip at his feet, and 
said, ‘ Now, sir, I have done that to you, take it up if you dare and do it 
to me.’ I then said to the bystanders and college servants, after I had 
taken up the whip, ‘Go and tell all over the wy that Mr. Brock- 
burst, of Emmanuel, has horsewhipped Mr. Dodd, of Magdalen, for hay- 
ing been false to his Saviour and false to his friend.’ I made some ob- 
servation to the crowd without the college. If I said ‘Thank God,’ I 

ray to pardon me if I used His name irreverently, but I don’t think 

did. If! did, I did it in the cause of the Saviour. I never applied any 
epithet but one of the grorsest description, becquse that appeared to 
me to be the best to meet the class of man I had to deal with. I will 
not offend your ears with it. I may bave erred in using the horsewhip ; 
bat I do not kaow what else I could have done, except I hed hang up 
the charge against Mr. Dodd 10 iliaminated letters oa the tower of St. 
Mary’s or one of the minarets of King’s. Whatever may be the decision 
of the Court, I think the general feeling of society will be with me; and 
if I do not receive a verdict of acquitial at your bands, I shall still re- 
main convinced that I bave oaly done that which I ought to have done.” 

Evidence proving the assault baving been given, the Vice Chancellor 
(addressing Mr. Brockhurst) said: “The Court are of opinion that you 
have violated the statutes and discipline of the University by disgrace- 
ful conduct, and that the reasons alleged in justification are totally ia- 
eafficient. The sentence of the Court is that you be suspended from all 
your degrees for the period of four years.” Then (turning to Mr. Dodd) 
the Vice Chancellor said : “ Mr. Dodd, the Court thiuk it right to express 
to you their opinion that your conduct, under circumstances of remark- 
able provocation, exhibits, in an eminent degree, the utmost Chrietian 
forbearance, and is deserving of the highest approbation.”—Mr. Dodd 
has received an address, expressive of esteem and regard, from bis pa- 
risbioner?. 

—<s 


LOUIS NAPOLEON ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The Emperor in pereon opened the Legislative session, on the 4th inet. 
Thus did he a'lude to the situation of France in reference to other coun- 
tries. 


Abroad I have endeavoured to prove in my relations with foreign 
powers that France sincerely desires peace ; that, without renouncing a 
legitimate influence, she does not pretend to interfere anywhere where 
her interests are not at stake ; aud, finally, that if she entertains sympa- 
thies for all that is noble and grand, she does not hesitate to condema 
everything tending to violate personal rights and justice. 

Events difficult to foresee have arisea to complicate in Ita'y a sit 
already sufficiently embarrassing. My government, in accordance with 
its allies, has believed that the beet means of obviating the greatest dan- 
gers was to have recourse toa priaciple of our policy of non-interveation, 
which leaves each country master of its destinies, localizes questions, and 
prevents them from degeuerating into European coaflicte. 

I certaialy do not ignore the fact that this system has the inconveni- 
ence of appearing to authorize many aunoyiog excesses ; and extreme 
opiaions would prefer, the one that France ehould take part with all 
kinds of revolutions, the other that she should put herself at the head ef 
a general reactionary movement. I shall not allow wyeelf to be tarned 
aside from my course by either of these oppcsing ioflaences. It is enough 
for the r of the country that it should maintain its right where 

nsable, to defend its honour where it is attacked, to lend its 
where it may be invoked in favour of a just cause. 
It is thus that we have maintained our right in causing the acceptance 
of the ceesion of Savoy and Nice. Theee proviaces are at the present 
day irrevocably united to France.—It is thus that to avenge our honour 
io the extreme East our flag, united with tbat of Great Britain, has 
floated victoriously from the walls of Pekio, and that the crows—emblem 
of Christien civilization—again surmounte, in the capital of China, the 
pene of our religion, closed for more than a ceotury.—It ie thas that, 
io name of humanity, our troops have gone to Syria, in virtue of a 

convention, to protect Christians against a blind fanaticiem. 

At Rome I have thought it necessary to augment the garrison when 

the security of the Holy Father appe: to be menaced. 
despatched my fleet to Gaeta at the moment when it seemed the last 
refuge of the Kiog of Napies. After leaving it there for four months I 
bave withdrawn it, however worthy of sympathy a royal misfortune so 
y supported might ap ice of our ships obliged us to 


infringe every da Tociph ae ality which I had proclaimed, 
y principle neutrality w iT 
and interpretations, 
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SS Seat why 
commercial and industrial affairs renew their activity ? 
firm determination is not to enter on any conflict where the cause 
is not right and justice. What, therefore, have we 
Caa nation 
anticipate either being drawn 
or 


bot 

is to have 
by imaginary alarms. therefore, at the fature 
calmaees, in ful) confidence of our power, as of our loyal intentions. 
us devote ourselves, without exaggerated anxiety, to the devel 
t of the germs of prosperity that Providence bas placed in oar h 


—_—s—— 


Rutpertal Parliament. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


Parliament was formally opened by her most Gracious Majesty in 
person, on the 5th inst, with all the accustomed ceremonial so often 
described. The Royal Speech from the Throne was in these words, 

My Lords and Gentlemen ;—It is with great satisfaction that I agaia meet 
you in Parliament and have recourte to your assistance aad advive. 

My relations with foreiga powers continue to be friendly and satisfac- 
tory, and I trust that the moderation of the powers of Europe will pre- 
vent interruption of the general peace. ' 

Events of great importance are taking place in Italy. Believing that 
the Italians ought to be left to settle their own affairs, I have not thought 
it right to exercise any active interference in those matters. Papers on 
the subject will be laid before you. 

I announced to you at the close of the session of Parliament that the 
atrocities which bad recently been committed ia Syria had indaced me to 
concar with the Emperor of Austria, the a of the Freoch, the 
Priace Regeat of Prussia and the Emperor of Russia in entering into an 
engagement with the Sultan by which tempcrary assistance was to be 

to the Saltan for the parpose of ——— peace in that part 
ot his dominions. That assistance has been afforded by a body of French 
troops, who have been sent to Syria as representing the allied powers, 
The Saltan bas aleo placed a considerable military force in Syria under 
the direction of an able offic r, and I trust that tranquillity will be re- 
established in that province, and that the object of the coavention will 
have been fully attained. 

I cqunenel to you also, at the close of the last session of Parliament, 
that the pacific overtares which my envoy to Chica had made to the Im- 
perial government at Pekin having led to no satisfactory result, my 
naval and military forces, and those of my ally the Emperor of the French, 
were to advance toward the northera proviaces of China for the purpose 
of supporting the just demands of the allied powers, and that the Earl of 
Elgin had been sent to China as special Ambassador to treat with the 
Chinese goveroment. 

I am glad to inform you that the operations of the allied forces have 
been attended with complete suceess. After the captare of the forts at 
the mouth of the Peibo, and eeveral ——— with the Chinese army, 
the allied forces became masters of the city of Pekin, and the 
jor of the French, were en- 

settlement of all the mat- 


veges 
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gfe 


before you. 
The state of my Indian territories is progressively improving, and I 
trast that their Gnsncial condition will gradually partake of the general 


amendment. 

An insurrection of a portion of the natives of New Zealand has inter- 
rupted the peace of a part of that Colony, but I hope that the measures 
which have been taken will speedily suppress these disturbances, and 
enable them to concert euch arrangements as may prevect their recur- 
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which I take in the well being of the people of the United States cannot 
but be increased by the kind and cordial reception given by them to the 
Prince of Wales during his receat visit to the contineat of America. 

I am glad to take this opportuaity of expre:sing my warm appreciation 
of the loyalty and attachment to my person and throne manifested by my 
Canadian and North American subjects, on the occasion of the residence 
of the Prince of Wales among them. 

I bave concluded with the Emperor of the French conventions sup- 
plementary to the Treaty of Commerce of the 23rd of January, 1860 ; 
and in furtherance of the object of that treaty, 1 have also concludei 
with the King of Sardinia a convention for the reciprocal protection 
of copyright. Those conventions will be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons : I have directed the estimates for the 
ensuing year to be laid before you, and they have been framed with a 
due regard to economy of the several branches of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: Measures will be placed before you for the 
consolidation of important parts of the criminal law ; for the improve- 
ment of the law of bankruptcy and insolvency ; for rendering more easy 
the transfer of land ; tor establishing a uniform system of voting in Eng- 
land and Wales, and for the general purpose of public usefulness. I con- 
fidently commit the great interest of my empire to your wisdom and 
care, and fervently pray that the blessings of the Almighty may attend 
your councils, and may guide your deliberations to the attainment of 
the object of my constant solicitade—the welfare and happiness of my 
people. 

We refer elsewhere, editorially, to the proceedings. 

A 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 


The subjoined extracts are taken from the report of the debates in the 
Houses of Lords and Commons, on the evening of the 5th inet. in re- 
ference to the customary Addresses. 

Tue Ear or Serroy.—Her Majesty had expressed her concern at the 
serious differences that had arisen among the States of the American 
Union, While al must regret to see so large and prosperous a com- 
munity, which was to closely bound by every tie to ourselves, almest 


upon the verge of civil war, they could not help feeling some alarm as| The 


to the effect which those events might bave upon the importation of cot- 
ton into the manufacturing districts of the north of Eogland ; but at the 
same time it should be remembered that cotton could be obtained from 
other countries besides America, and he was happy to 7 that the eub- 
* was creating the deepest interest in Manchester, and he trusted in 
verpool also. Increased facility of communication and betier modes 
of preparing cotton and bringing it to market would, he hoped, shortly 
place us in a position to obtain large supplies from our Indian porses- 
were also active efforts being made upon the coast of 


sions. 
Africa, in the hope of creating a wide field of commercial operations in 
that quarter of the ay 

Lorp Lismore.—To turn to the western hemisphere, the separation of 
one State from the great American Union could not but be deeply re- 
gtetied. We, who in this country lived ander a monarchical Govera- 
ment, hallowed by time and endeared to us not only by the great blesr- 


bat 
bat 


we had derived from it and the greatness we bad achieved under it, 
individual love and loyalty for the Sovereign herself, could not 
low that under a Republic and Federal form of Government the 
United States had attained ia a short time to unparalleled prosperity and 
greatness, That anything should occar to diminish that prosperity would 
at all times be a great matter of sorrow to ue, It was to be hoped that 
the calming and soothing influences of some friendly power might shortly 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the northern and southern States, 
and, by preventing fraternal war, preserve in its integrity the great 
American Republic. At the same time, knowing the extent to which we 
were dependeut on America for the raw material of our greatest manu- 
facture, he would urge on their lordships the necessity of taking such 
moeasares in our colonial dependencies as would insure us a constant and 
supply of cotton. 

Ear or Dersy—Following the inverse order I have already in- 
dicated, the next paragraph refere to the serious differences which have 
the States of the North American Union. It is impossible 

deepest concern at the threatened disruption of that great 
affect the and welfare of that 


meaus of averting the danger involved in a failure 
ton from the United States by promoting an increased 
sources. Such a supply can be had in many parte of 
Means be taken for encouraging its growth and im- 
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VILLE—As regards the unfortanate dissensions in the United 
allude to one “7 remarkable instance of the feeling in 
on the subject. For years after the separation—which I 
unfortunate if it had not been followed by euch signal 
both in the mother country and in the colony—there was a 
ri between them and of nt jealousy at one an- 
e38. e visit of the Prince of Wales showed that at bottom 
the United States entertained a hearty sympatby for the 
which they derived their descent, and the visit promised 
@ valuable influence on the future relations of the two coun- 
feeling of regret bas been expressed throughout Eng- 
osions between the Southern and Northern States. Fo- 
has come to me and said,“ You must be very glad 
ig of your great rival ;” but not a single Englishman 
remark ; and I believe that the affinity of blood does 
produced, a strong degree of sympathy throughout 
country which is almost as free as our own. In Eng- 
this advantage—that the minority with us has ampler 
of expressing iteelf than it possesses under more demo- 
one. It is not for me to prophecy or to point out how 
lissensions wil end; bat, whether for the welfare of the United 
or with a view to the future relations between the two countries, 
leve it is the earnest desire of the English people that the quarrel 
should cease (hear, bear), and we wish it may terminate in the way 
which is most likely to insure the prosperity of this great and kindred 
nation. (Hear, hear.) Respecting the production of cotton, I entirely 
concur with the advice given by the noble earl. It has now become 
more necessary than ever to extend the resources from which we derive 
our wry of this article. It may be doubted whether it was wise 
that & great staple of its trade, this country should have been de- 
ent upon ove part of the globe alone. (Hear.) This state of 
we may hope, will now be a an end to; and, if cotton-growers 
in India and in our colonies could only rely on receiving remunerating 
prices for their productions, everything would follow as a matter of 
course. (Hear, bear). In the meantime it is necessary for merchants, 
and o‘hers interested in the cotton trade, to take energet’c ateps for in- 
ona aagen. Her Majesty’s Government cannot actually engage in 
@ work that can be better done by private enterprise ; but it is pre 
circulars to its agents and similar means, to give all the stimalus to 

e cultivation of cotton tbat it can legitimately provide. 

Sm E. Corzprooxe.—He should, be was convinced, consult the con- 
venience and anticipate the wishes of the House by at once referring to 
that part of her Speech in which Her Majesty expressed ber appreciation 
of the mapner in which the Prince of Wales bed. been received 

tis of our American colonies, and also by those of the United States, 

e highly valued the privilege of congratulating Her Majesty upon the 
pene ee attachment to ber person end throne, which had been maoi- 
fested in a colony which was formerly torn by rebellion, and in the ad- 
ministration of which so much difficulty was cocasioned by the difference 
between the races which inhabited it. (Hear, hear.) A still deeper in- 
terest, however, attached to hie Royal Highness's visit to the United 
States, which could not be regarded as other than a most im t his- 
torical event. (Hear, hear.) In the history of the Old World it had not 

jy happened that when a dynasty had been overthrown, all 
ot the reigning family had been —s from the country, and 
bad been from ever retarning to it; but in this instance a 
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severance of the United States from the mother country, was received 
by the republican population of those States with respect and even with 
enthusiasm. (Hear, .) The most remarkable incident in that re 

markable progrees was the meeting of his Royal Highness with the sole 
survivor of the original conflict between England and the United States. 
That such a and such a meeting were possible he attributed 
not only to be Eseones of the commercial relations between the two 
countries, and that of their common literatare, but also to the frankness 
of the policy which we had pursued towards America, and the aaxiety 
which our Government had always exhibited to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. (Hear.) Nor was the reception given to 
the Prince of Wales in thoee States to be referred only to the political 
relations between the two countries. There could be no doubt that it 
was in no small degree intended as a tribute of respect and honour to 
our Sovereign. (Cheers.) He could not pass from this subject without 
asking the House to join bim in an expression of deep regret at the 
dangers which now beset the United States, and of fervent hope that 
this might be avoided. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Pacer felt that in seconding the motion for the adoption of the 
Address he would best consult the convenience of the House and his own 
wishes if he did not dwell on those subjects which had been so ably dis- 
cussed by his hon. friend the proposer. There was, however, one subject 
which be would make an ption, in q of the interest which 
his constituents took in affaira across the Atlantic. (Hear.) That in- 
terest was founded both on jal and social relations; and he 
should not be doing justice to his own feelings or those of his constituents 
if he did not take that ey eo of expressing his hearty concarrence 
in the hope expressed by her Majesty that the differences of the people of 
the United States might be settled amicably. (Hear, bear). 
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Great Britain; the Queen Opens Parliament. 

Letters and papers from Liverpool, to the 7th inst., are received. The 
contents are interesting; and for British readers the interest mainly 
centres in the commencement of the third session of the sixth Parliament 
of Queen Victoria, and in the Royal Speech delivered by her most gracious 
Mojesty io person—for rarely indeed is it that she delegates to others the 
duties of her lofty station. Oa this occasion we read that, while the attend- 
ance of Peers of the Realm was less numerous than usual in the House 
of Lords, the streets were more than commonly thronged by the loyal 
and countless citizens of London. One incident occurred during the 
progress of the royal procession which must bave caused a moment's un- 
easiness. In the neighbourhood of Cannon Row, a man in Asiatic cos- 
tume broke through the crowd, and attempted to thrust a paper into the 
Queen’s band. Foiled in his effort, the poor fellow drew a knife from 
bia pocket and essayed suicide on the spot. This too, was prevented, 
The paper was a petition for the redress of some imaginary wrong, and 
we shall probably hear no more of Mahomet Ali Khan, such being the 
high-sounding name borne by this obscure individual. 

The Queen’s Speech cannot honestly be called an important manifesto. 


| It is made up for the most part of a recapitulation of facts already fami- 


liar to all the world, and of hopes for the fature from which no one can 
dissent. Indeed it seems to us more remarkable for its omissions than for 
its contents. The Danish question finds no place in it; and we cannot 
gather from it any idea whatever of oar relations with France or with 
the German Powere. Probably her Majesty’s Ministers join to such an 
extent in the conviction that the fature of Europe, as regards war or 
peace, is uncertain, that their wisest course was to persuade her Majesty 
to commit herself to nothing beyond the vaguest of terms. To trust, 


-| however, that “ the moderation of the Powers of Europe will prevent 


avy interruption of the general peace” is ia itself an admission that the 
general peace is threatened —The other omission concerns our domestic 
affaire, and is in very maoy quarters hailed as a relief—Lord John’s 
hobby is paseed by ; there is no mention of another Reform Bill. And, 
for two reasons, we agree with those who rejoice at this omi:sion. In 
the first place, the country at large is contented with the actual fran- 
chise ; in the second place, an ex!ension or modification of it promises 
no reformation whatever of acknowledged abuses in the governing sys- 
tem. This latter assertion isso mach at variance with the commonly 
advocated doctrine, that it ought to be argued out at length, and shall be 
atsome futuretime. But it may be put briefly, thue. The clamourers for 
Parliamentary Reform contend that therein lies the panacea for all admi- 
nistrative ills, such as favouritism, jobbery, and extravagance. We hold 
that this isa gross mistake. laa country co free and, so much open to the 
influence of public opiaion, as our own, there is a specific remedy for in- 
dividual ills. “ Wait till we have other classes represented, and then 
you shall see improvement and amendment,” is the cry of theorising and 
unpractical dreamers, taking refuge in generalities from the need to 
grapple with embarrasemente. Of similarly inapt class, it may be re- 
marked en passant, are they who drone for months over constitutioaal 
rights while a nation is in the throes of a Revolution. 

Let us come back to what immediately concerns us, and our American 
equally witb our British readere. One paragraph of the Royal Speech 
has by this time been read and circulated far and wide over this conti- 
nent, end has caused unmingled satisfaction. We allude, of course, to 
the simple, but hearty and well-selected words, ia which her Majesty al- 
ludes to the troubles and dangers that now beset this country. The ab- 
stinence from all meddling comment or advice is as commendable as the 
choice of the opea but expressive term “adjustment.” Itisher Majesty’s 
“heartfelt wish that these differences may be susceptible of a satisfactory 
adjustment.” Who will not cordially echoit? Elsewhere we call, from 
speeches made in either House of Parliament, sundry proofs that these 
feeiings are general in Eogland. The speakers were the two movers and 
the two seconders of the Address, and the Earls of Derby and Granville ; 
and we invite the American reader’s special attention to the accurate 
Gistinction drawn by the last-named between the “ foreigner’s” and the 


,| “ Englichman’s” views of the matter. The continental European, unused 


to the clach of opinions and the sometimes acrimonious character of the 
debates between free peoples, cansot comprehend the matual respect and 
esteem which underlie frequeat strife and banter. 

Lord Derby in the Peers, and Mr. Disraeli in the Commons’, sharply 


the | criticised the vagueness of the speecb, and particularly called for expla- 


nations in respzct to France and Italy. Lord John Russell’s reply to 
the latter was able and tolerably explicit, for he did not scraple to de- 
clare that, though the policy of France and Great Britain was the same 
as to noa-intervention, any attempt on the Emperor's part to extend his 
domains or otherwise develop bis suspected military propensities, would 
throw us into close alliance with other powers. Considering the sensi- 
tiveness of journalists and stock-brokere, it is not strange that these 


words were interpreted in Paris as ‘ warlike.’’ They are not so, nor 
were they intended to be so; but Lord Granville bit the mark exactly 





Prince, descended from the Sovereign to whom historians attributed the 


when he said that our relations with France were equally remote from ' 


blind distrust and blind confidence.—There was no attempt at an amend- 
meat made in the Upper House, and in the Lower an effort to tack on to 
the Address a paragraph touching Reform was voted down by 129 votes 
against 46, after Lord John Russell had washed his hands of the subject 
until the country was more in the mood to entertain it. Mr. Bright, 
who is rapidly losing his influence both in and out of Parliament, con- 
trived as usual to fly in the face of opportunities. It is perhaps well 
for the country that, as this impracticable demagogue descends from the 
heights to which his zeal and unquestionable ability have carried him, 
the commercial interests with which he may be in rome respects iden- 
tified assume increasing importance. That Manchester should be fore- 
most in talking and actiog with respect to undevelopped cotton-fields, is 
no more than might be expected. But we find that great city making 
itself heard also in connection with the finances and general government 
of India, taking in short a part in public affairs that becomes the centre 
of so much population and wealth and indastrial activity. We are 
glad to see other signs of Provincial independence, the reverse of this be- 
ing a favourite dogma, or practice at least, of Whiggism, as it is of 
Demosratic-Absolutism. Mr. Gladstone, who serves no party blindly, 
has just announced a decentralizing measure. He proposes that the go- 
vernment dividends shall hereafter be paid wherever the Bank of Eag- 
land bas branch establishments. Is he bidding for his lost popularity? 

Among minor matters, we notice that Lord Napier has been gazetted 
a Privy Councillor, and that he has been ceremoniously feasted by the 
Russian Ambassador in London, previous!y to his departure for St. 
Petersburg. Lord Napier is no stranger to that northern Court, baving 
been Secretary of Legation there for nearly two years, immediately be- 
fore the outbreak of the war with Russia. 

We give no heed to the Court Journal’s stories of dissensions in the 
Cabinet, wherein the names of the Dukes of Newcastle and Argyll are 
mixed-up. The authority is not to be recognised, though of course there 
is no impossibility in an organ of fashion being solely possessed of a 
political eecret, nor in a split among heterogeneous colleagues, 


France; and Imperial Special Pleading. 

The same mail, that brought Queen Victoria’s Speech to her Parlie« 
ment, brought also the Emperor Napoleon’s Speech to his Chambers. It 
is of the usual laboured stamp, argumentative after a fashion as regards 
the past, impenetrable with reforence to the future; full of grandilo- 
quent assumptions, while betraying a sense of uneasiness. We bave not 
thought it worth while to reprint any portion of it, save that which 
refers to the foreign policy of France, in which it must be alowed every 
European has an immediate and profound interest. What we omit 
mainly refers to the promulgated changes in the fuactions of the Legisla- 
tive body, which promise a certain freedom of speech provided no action 
inimical to the Government accompany it. If the preseat organization 
be so porfect, and all that preceded it eo incomplete, one wonders why 
the Legislative body has been permitted to famble on and drawl out a 
useless existence for a period of nine years. Possibly, though, this im- 
mense boon may be found to resemble the Count de Persigny’s sudden 
recognition of the rights of journalism, his new-born zeal for the proper 
freedom of the press. A provincial print has the folly to rely upon this 
official licenre. It receives a peremptory warning, and its Editor, an 
Italian, is summarily sent out of the country, a wiser and very much 
sadder man. It would occur to men exercising their reason, that a 
foreigner should be treated with more indulgence than a native, in such 
@ case ; the liberal Count de Persigny thinks otherwise. 

As for his Majesty’s foreign policy, you might as well try to photo 
graph a whirligig in motion, as try to fix that policy by the Imperial 
words or deeds. Apart too from its enigmatical cast—and we grant 
that the Emperor was not bound to admit all the world to his counsels— 
jf you take it bit by bit, there is scarcely a paragraph that might not be 
criticised unfavourably. Take an instance or two. The Speech says: 
“ thas we have maintained our rights in causing the recognition of the 
cession of Savoy and Nice.” What rights? What recugaition? There 
has been none that we are aware of, save by the nation that took, and 
the nation that yielded because it could not help iteelf. As for Gaeta 
and the French fleet there, was ever any bad cause ro badly stated? 
The speaker incautiously admits that the presence of his ships 
“obliged us every day to depart from the system of nentra- 
lity which I had proclaimed,” and yet he allowed them to remain 
there for four months / The truth is the Emperor’s language conveys no 
idea of self-satisfaction, of settled purpose, of friendliness towards any 
one, It becomes more and more obvious that he strives to implant in 
the Freach mind a belief that Europe is, or ought to be, made up of 
states content to live and move and have their being, by and with the 
permiseion of France ; or, as some one has said tersely, that France is to 
be the sun of the political system and other nations are to revolve round 
her. This may suit certain lips to utter, and certain ears to hear; bat 
it takes two to make a bargain, and if the solar luminary be in bis place 
the planets are not yet marshalled in order for dancing about his throne, 
Our own distrust is of ten years’ date ; that of Europe including Great 
Britaia grows stronger as years roll on. Even the Paris Bourse deemed 
the Emperor’s language unsatisfactory. 

The great case of the American Bonapartes against the Wurtemberg 
Bonapartes was undecided at the latest date ; but it bas given rise to a 
fine oratorical display on the part of Monsieur Berryer, the grat Le- 
gitimist, and to immense excitement among the lovers of all sorts of scan- 
dal. An unexpected bit of this was served up ia the ccurse of the trial 
by one of the Imperial advocates, who announced that the late Dac de 
Berry had married an English gir) during bis residence in Eagland, and 
that his marriage had been annulled in 1816, whea his Royal Highness 
espoused the Neapolitan Princess who still surviveshim. The exactness 
of the charge was denied ; but the Legitimist made a telling hit by way 
of retaliation on his opponents for bringing it up. He declared that if 
it had been possible for the Count de Chambord to write such letters as 
he had cited under the signature of the Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, the 
Count would never have called a witness to sustain his denial of author- 
ship. At this home-thrust the audience broke out into applause; and 
the mét was probably more canvassed in Parisian drawing-rooms than the 
mystical utterances of the Emperor himself. 

North and South. 

The week has been marked by the inauguration of Mr. Jefferson Davis 
at Montgomery, Alabama, on Monday last, as President of the “ Confe- 
derate States of America ;”’ by the progress of Mr. Lincola, the President 
Elect, from the West, through this city, towards Washington; and by 
the failure of the so-called Peace Congzess in that city, to supersede the 
duties of Congress and settle the affairs of the nation. Of Mr. Buchanan, 
still President of the United States until Monday week, the 4th of March, 
we have heard little simce our last. His hard work in vetoing or 
signing Bills has scarcely commenced ; indeed the skirmishing in 
both Houses on all topics connected with the crisis interferes so much, 
and not unnaturally, with legislation, that it is difficult to know what ie 
done, The Tariff Bill, with considerable modifications, has passed the 
Senate ; but ite final issue is said to be uncertaia. 

The inaugural pageant at Montgomery is described as “ the grandest 





ever witnessed in the South.” Some members of the “ Confederate” Ca- 
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binet are named ; and the Southern Congress is busily devising the ways 


and means of government. Of Mr. Davis's inaugural discourse it may, 
we think, be fairly remarked, that not a week bas passed at the seat of 
the Federal Government during the last four years’ eezsions of Congress, 
in which barangues more violent have not been heard.—A'll the particu- 
lars of Mr. Lincola’s visit bere, and journeyings elsewhere, have been 
chronicled at painful length. H's public entry on Tuesday was wit- 
nessed by myriads of spectators. So far as we observed it personally 
in Broadway, bis reception was respectful, not enthusiastic. The same 
at the Opera, on Wednesday night, until, between the first and second 
acts, the company sang “ The Star Spangled Banner,” and the national 
standard was displayed, when reserve seemed at once to be broken 
down and was succeeded by tumultuous applause. . 

We must confess though that, for lack of interest in ceremonies and 
fetes, we have watched with much anxiety the words that have fallen 
from time to time from the lips of the President Elect, hoping to gather 
therefrom some clue to his policy, some key to the destinies of this 
anxious and agitated country. In vain. As with Louis Napoleon, it is 
doubtfal whetber there be more mystery in Mr. Lincoln’s silence or in 
his speech. Observe how he sways to and fro, as though to take back 
to-day what he said yesterday, and prevent too strong an impression for 
the morrow. pad.» 

At Indianapolis, he palpably laid dowe his views of “ coercion, 
which, according to bim, would not consist in holding and “retaking” 
the forts and other property, and collecting the duties on foreign impor- 
tatione. We thought that the Soutb, and lookers-on in general bad pre- 
cisely thus interpreted the term.—At Cleveland, and again at Philadelphia 
Mr. Lincoln held that the panic, the crisis, the anxiety of the country, are 
artificial. How glad we should be, if it were so.—Replying to Mayor 
Wood, of this city, the President Elect, using the common illustration of 
the Ship of State, alluded to the possibility of finding it needful to throw 
passengers and cargo overboard, in order to eave the veseel; declaring also 
that the principles on which the Union is based are better worth preserving 
than the Union itself. Further, he entirely coincided with the Mayor's 
intimation that the restoring cf fraternal relations between the Slates 
can only be accomplished by peaceful and conciliatory meane.—Finally, 
to the House of Assembly at Trenton, N. J, Mr. Lincoln announced that 
it might be “ neceseary to pat the foot down firmly.” 

Whoever can reconcile these various hints, or can deduce from them any 
inkling as to what the doctrines of the White House will be, must have 
great skill in putting together the pieces of a Chinese puzzle. We only 
cite them as an excuse to one or two correspondents, who have accused 
us of being ‘“‘ meagre” in our accounts and commenter. The latter we 

certainly shall not undertake ; but in the difficult position which we oc- 
cupy, we can at least most heartily re-echo Queen Victoria’s wish, that 
all “ differences may be susceptible of a satisfactory adjustment.” 


Gaeta and the Continent Generally. 

A report from Turin of the 7th inst. is important. The Sardinian 
shells have blown up three powder magazines within the besieged fort- 
ress, andgnade a breach in one part of the citadel. A vast number of 
scaling-ladders are to be sent from Genoa, so that an assault may be ex- 
pected, unless a capitulation be arranged. The garrison have asked and 
received an armistice of 48 hours, for the alleged purpose of burying the 


The King of Denmark bas made another speech, defiant ia tone. 





Men and Things in Canada. 

All doubts about the retarn of Sir Edmund Head, to resume bis high 
Office, were set at rest on Sunday last by his arrival in this city, a pas- 
senger in the Canard steam-ship Africa from Liverpool. His Excellency 
was accompanied by Lady Head and his daughters, and Capt. Retallack, 
A.D.C.—Ona Tuesday, the party proceeded to Boston, on their way to the 
seat of government. The ministerial journal, the Toronto Leader, does 
not anticipate that Sir Edmund’s stay will be a long one, although the 
winter voyage of bis fami!y might seem to point in another direction. 

Sach anxiety as the Governor-Generai may be presumed to have felt 
upon the subject must have been greatly relieved, when he found, upon 
arrival, that the femous Anderson extradition case bad been quietly dis- 
posed of. No fear now of rash and undignified collision between the Im- 
perial and the Canadian Law Courts; no likelihood, no imaginary need, 
of an attempted rescue! On Saturday last, the Court of Common Pleas 
at Toronto released the Missouri negro from custody, the three Judges— 
Chief Justice Draper, and Judges Richards and Hagarty, his associates— 
being uoanimously of opinion that the commitment was defective, ines 


much as the prisoner was not therein express)y charged with the crime 
of murder. Lawyers, however, who are accustomed to interpret 
judicial sigas, infer that the decision of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
would have been sustained, bad not the prosecution fallen to the ground 
In other words, Anderson has bad a narrow and a 
lucky escape, but is not yet held to be quite secure from another demand 
for bis arrest and delivery, althoagh, in the event of farther proceedings, 
it is not probable that he would be found when wanted.—The journals, 
that both clamoured aad argued against extradition as applicable to 
this case, have become more moderate in tone since Anderson was set 
with a somewhat wry face, and with 
Tegrets that the Canadian fatare of fagitive slaves who commit homicide 
It were better 
surely that all mooted points were disposed-of—were it possible ; but 
we cannot shere the apprehension that similar contingencies mast often 
Every ranaway does not use the knife, aad then make good bis 
Oa the contaary, our remembrance of 
the working of this Extradition Treaty suggests several instances, of late 
years, in which our Government has been defeated by passionate politi- 
cal feeliog evoked on this side the Border—only this one, wherein pab- 
lic sentiment, on the other side, bas threatened to substitute itself for 
Mr. Ba- 
chanan’s reign is too short and too stormy for him to bestir himself in 
the matier ; nor is the incoming Administration likely to take it up 


on a technicality. 


free, and in the d 





in their flight should not have been now mapped out. 
occur. 


retreat to her Majesty’s domain. 


law. We trast that we have heard the last of Anderson. 


with any superabaodance of zeal. 


Copied from a London paper, that speaks with weight in military 
affairs, a little paragraph has been running its round, to the effect that 


Major General Sir Richard Airey, K C.B., will, on relinqaishing his pre 


sent appointment of Quartermaster-General, proceed to Canada, to take 
Very well ; but what is to 
become of the accomplished and popalar occupant of the post, Sir Fen- 
wick Williams, the hero of Kars? Is he to assume the Lieatenant Gover- 
norship of Nova Scotia, in the event of Lord Malgrave be'ng transferred 
to Jamaica, where ramour allades to a coming vacancy? Or is he to | very much as the elegance and facile 
serve her Majesty in some other quarter of the globe, and in some purely | life of our people. They fascinate and compress us into an over-gregarious 
At least it is certain that British North America habit of brain, from which for our soul's health it is altogether essential that 
would not wish to part with him, unless for his own and her Majesty’s | We should now and then escape into the atmosphere of other ages. The world 
| is too mach with us to allow this by day. The theatre can secure it for us by 
| night—and at last we see that when the theatre does so, and does it well. the 
undestroyed instincts of taste and the unsatisfied desires of the general intel- 


the command of the troops in that Colony. 


professional «employ ? 


Still believing that the rubbish of the WV. Y¥. Herald, touching the aa- 
nexation of Canada to the United States, were more wisely left to the | 
contempt which it deserves, we noiice here and there vigorous and 


indiguant replies. Such “ splarges”—to use a slang term—on the part | which has prevailed during the past week in the display at the Garden. Mr. J. 
of our sensational neighboar are admirably adapted for engendering | W. Wallack, Junr., and Mr. Booth have been discaarging their high dramatic 
; fanctions not exactly in the style of Castor and Pollux, but in the more por- 


ill will. Perbsps this accounts for their publication. 


Many flattering allusions to the Prince of Wales’s reception in the Co- 
lonies were made by various speakers, during the first night's debates at 
Westminster. These will, of course, be picked out by our Colocial 
brethren, 0 that we have less reason to regret not having room for them. 
——___ 


PR usc. 
The opportune prodaction of Verdi’s new opera has more than saved the for- 
tunes of the season at the Academy of Music. It has led to a succession of sach 
brilliant gatherings that the artists who form the company, and who are also 
the speculators, have been indulging in the absolute luxury of double 
salaries, so much have they had to spare after every expense has been met 
Mr. Uliman, with all his fantastic tricks and low devices, his impudent puffs of 
his own artists, and his abiding faith in the stupidity of every one save himself, 
was never, as far as we know, able to accomplish such a result. And we are 
glad of it, for it shows that the things which he practised—good enough in 
a showman—are not essential to the management of an operatic establish- 
| ment where Fashion and a presumed elegance are expected to reign su- 
preme. The associate artists conduct their business ic a very quiet and gen- 
tlemanly way ; advertise sufficiently but not extravagantly ; work assiduously ; 
and by attending to their own business have made it profitable. Let us thank 
them for destroying a system which at one time seemed to demand a race of 
Jack-Puddings for its energetic conduct. 
Verdi’s new opera has been played seven times. It is now heard to very de- 
cided advantage. All the artists are familiar with their roles, and in conse- 
quence many phrases which were biurringly rendered on the first performances 
are now brought out with due emphasis and effect. The orchestra under the 
effective conduct of Signor Muzio is all that can be desired, and the chorus 
very good. There is one peculiarity about the latter to which we have not yet 
referred, namely that only in one piece in the last act are the two voices—male 
and female—biended together. Elsewhere the male voice only is used. We 
do not pretend to be able to account for this affectation, but pi that it is 
at least intentional. Perhaps more power is indirectly imparted to the two lead- 
ing soprani of the opera, by thas isolating them and freeing them from the de- 
tracting influences of other female voices. 
Our Brooklyn friends will have their second opportunity of seeing the 
“ Masquerade Ball” to-night, at the Academy, in Montague Street. 
An English opera, of which we made brief mention last week, has been con- 
tending bravely with fortane, and seems destined to carry off a prize. The 
lady to whose auspices we are indebted for this addition to our amusements is 
Made. Anna Bishop, and, if we pinned our faith to the advertisements, she is 
not only the prima donna, but everything else connected with the company, 
for, with the exception of her own name, none other is mentioned. Is this not 
a little old fashioned? Do people really go for the purpose of hearing Made. 
Anna Bishop only,or with the intention of listening to a work that is to be 





rather too large a place for entertaining the vain delusion that one artist 


of execution than for anything else. 


of the Italian school. 


dwell on the merits of this admirable, but hackneyed work. 
being played to very respectable audiences, and demonstrates conclusively 


ones for the rest of the season. 


tiefact, 


many respects highly 





y- 


school in which he tries to sing, tolerably well under control. Another tenor 


theless a desirable member of the company. Miss Annie Kemp, the contralto. 
has a charming voice, and will make a success on the stage when experience 
and stady have given her its mastery. Finally the condactor, Mr. Carl An- 


master of the baton now in America. 

Mr. George Bristow produced a new oratorio on Tuesday evening, called 
“ Praise to God.” It was successful, and will be repeated on Thursday next. 
We shall take another opportunity to speak of its merits. 


ts ceed 


DOrama. 


We have at last a new thing under the sun ; of course it is as old as the hills. 
and therein consists its novelty. 


the Winter Garden is honestly and heartily filled with genuine audiences. 


cault’s ideal “ temple of the drama.” 
critics, amateurs, actors, and managers. 
them have emptied the play-house of its most brilliant patrons. 
of the Swan of Avon which brings them back also. 


has so well begun. 


defiled,” and af 





against the levelling despotism of a too fluent press. 





a 


power and spl of our ¢ 





c mnfort of 


lect bring goodly companies to the festival. 
I hardly know whether to appland or censure the system of rotatory effulgence 


justly interpreted in all its parts? It seems to us that New York is 


can draw. And in this case the little affectation is curious, for the company 
owes its prosperity to the fact that no one member is a special attraction, 
whatever private opinion he or she may have on the subject. Taken together, 
the combination is at least satisfactory. And this we say, with no disrespect to 
Madame Anna Bishop, a lady ranking high as an artist, but whose early charm 
of voice has certainly departed, and who is now more remarkable for certainty 
In “ Linda” —the work with which the | *tion 
season opened— Madame Bishop sang with good eflect. By method and inclina- 
tion she is essentially Italian, and gives, not unreasonably, a pieference to works | his 
This led to the anprosperous venture of “ Linda,” as the 
opening work. It was played three times to houses which were barely remane- 
rative. Then it was withdrawn from the bills, and that deliciously fresh 
novelty, the “Bohemian Girl,” substituted in its stead. We shall not 
Tt is still 


we think, that English operas should be taken ia preference to Italian 


The material of which Madame Anna Bishop’s company is composed, is in 
Mr. Cooke, the baritone, for instance, isan 
excellent actor, and a singer who mast improve on acquaintance. His Devils- 
hoof ia fall of spirit. Mr. Miranda, the tenor, has a very nice voice, rather 
limited in compass but good in quality, and considering the extremely vicious 


Mr. Brookhoase Bowler, possesses fewer of these recommendations, but is never- 


schutz, is one of the most able musicians, of the day, and decidedly the greatest 


The Saturnian age of the drama has come back to New York. Shakspeare is 
a success ; and Othello as good a hit aimost as Colleen Bawn. Night after night 


Faces which are so associated with the Opera, that when you see them in the 
boxes you instinctively turn to look for Mozio in his white kids, and hum over 
to yourself the opening bars of ‘‘ Un Ballo in Maschera,” now bloom for the first 
time in many a long month, all around the festive circle of Mr. Dion Bourci- 
The “ world” has made friends once more 
with the stage, and fashion revisits the glimpses of the “ legitimate” footlights. 
This is a wonderful and an interesting thing, and demands the frank gratitude of 
It reflects credit on the “ world” too, 
for it is in no wise to be traced to any instigations of the world’s traditiona! and 
disreputable allies, “ the flesh and the devil.” On the contrary, it was the tri- 
umph of the flesh and the devil which drove the world away from the theatres. 
It was the “ sensation” drama, and the apotheosis of degradation, which between 
It is the return 


This theatrical revival threatens to come to a premature end to-night, unless 
indeed Miss Cushman will carry on with all her woman’s will what Mr. Booth 
Most devoutly do I trust that she may do so, for it isa 
matter of more than passing or professional importance that a “‘ well of English 
of thoughts pure from the turbid flood of contempo- 
rary passions, should be sometimes accessible to the public thirst. If Shak- 
speare can be made popular, we have gained so much upon the influences 
which are continually at work to sweep all men into one way of thinking, or 
rather iato one way of accepting thoughts, and genius on the stage pleads 


These are the grave aspects of the Winter Garden Carnival. I touch them 
because they ought not to be overlooked, and it will do the reader no harm to 
reflect upon them for himself, and to ask his own intellectual conscience 
whether an evening spent with the Moor of Venice or Hamlet does not 
afford him sensations which he has never drawn from the “extras” of the 
evening newspapers, from the “ exciting” telegrams of the morning journals, 
or even from the “ brilliant articles” of the last monthly magazine. The 
literature affect the intellectual. 
our great hotels affect the social 


“tenteus manner of the two kings of Anam. Each has been wearing the other's 
clothes by turns. One night Booth, black with the African passion of Othello , 
frets like a maddened desert horse under the fierce and insolent provocations of 
Wallack’s Jago ; the next, Wallack assumes the sweeping robes of the valiant 
Moor, and falls afuming at the touch of Booth’s malignant flager. The alterna- 
tion is interesting up to a certain point, but it savours a little of managerial en- 
terprise, and carries with it a certain appearance of charlatanism, hardly neces- 
sary to the success of artists who really strive each in his way to merit the 
palm of honest dramatic power. 

Each in his way! but how different are their ways! Mr. Wallack, like all 
who bear his name and have made it a tradition of the American stage, tends a 
little to the “‘ 'Ercles vein,” and loves overmuch the pomps and vanities of this 
wicked world. The Wallacks all belong to the school of Herr Teufelsdrockh. They 
are “ clothes-philosophers,” and respect the outward shows of things. In the 
battles of the passions they appear upon the scene like Murat, in field-dress, and 
they are fully of the mind of Pope’s Narcissus. 

“ One needn’t sure be frightful, when one’s dead.” 

This trait affects more than the costume of those with whom it is constita- 
tional. It is always accompanied by that positive self-consciousness, of which 
everybody else is i diately made as also. When Mr. Wallack enters, 
all the house feels instinctively that Mr. Wallack knows tnat he has entered, 
that he thinks that on the whole his entry has been strikingly made. There is 
something in the flow of his stately garments, in the poise of his head, in the 
composition of his features, which irresistibly suggests the Daguerrean gallery, 
and brings before you the critical moment at which the operator, emerging from 
beneath the green cloth, unmasked his glittering monocalar battery upon you 
with a whisk of his practised fingers, and turned off, watch in hand, to super” 
intend your simmering in the sun, as wise cooks might the boiling of an egg. 
Whether in love or war Mr. Wallack strikes no attitude, makes no gesture, which 
does not thus seem to say, “ Now, take me !”” 

I admit that if the said gesture or attitude were to be taken, it would be an 
effective picture. Mr. Wallack, in Otello or even in Jago, might stand with 
success for a series of excellent stereoscopic cards. Bat with the exception of 
the highly melodramatic scenes through which Otello sweeps from madness on 
to murder, this actor nevér ceases to stand for his portrait, and therefore never 
contrives to make you sympathize very profoundly with the passions which 
ought to be inspiring his action. Whatever representative power he 
possesses is rather i than conti He can throw himself with 
great and sudden force into jets of emotion, bat he is utterly unequal 
to that sustained, absolute, exhausting identification of himself with the play of 
4 particular character in particular circumstances, which is Mr. Booth’s highest 
claim to recognition as h really great actor, and the secret of the hold he is fast 
acquiring upon the cordial admiration of the most thougitful lovers of the Dra- 
ma. It is especially, therefore, of course, in the rile of Jago that Mr. Booth’s 
superiority makes itself so steadily and obviously apparent, as to excite a just 

regret that any comparison of the two actors should have been forced upon the 
public, after the fashion adopted at the Winter Garden. 

Mr. Wallack’s Jago is simply a treacherous scoundrel, Mr. Booth’s is Shak- 
speare’s incarnate fiend, subtle, patient, remorseless, delighting with a diabolical 
i in evil. Once or twice in his personation of this character, Mr. Booth 
recitative ; but when I consider the absence of any 
own school, and the pe temptation of Mr. Wallack’s 
style under which he la 


rs, I cannot but wees 
tion which he has made of sustained capacity for the highest range of dramatic 
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tly a the stago, or in seca 
les” from the company. If Mr. 
in the same dress in which he dines 








Hatts aud HFaucies, 


The first “reception” of the Brooklyn Art Association took place on 
Monday bet the Academy of Music. We regret very much not 
baving been able to be preeent ; but are pleased to hear that the exhibi- 
tion was in all respecte satisfactory, and that it was very fully attended. 
—The Right Hon. Edward Eilice has signified his intention of re- 
tiring from the representation of Coventry at the next general election 

and bad health are the reasons that he a 
Wales's first day with the Cambridgeshire Hounds is duly recorded. 
The young collegian is said to have ridden straight and well. 
The Hudson Bay House, at Montreal, has been purchased for the 
Congregational Nuns for the sum of £2,050. —There is a ramour 
that, owing to the serious illness of the Dake of Sutherland, the Duchess 
has expressed a wish to retire from her state duties as Mistress of the 
Robes, if the Duke should not soon recover. Mr. Joho Drew, the 
Irish comedian, was attacked with a sudden and severe illness during his 
formance in ‘ The lrish Emigrant,’ at the Lyceum, London, on the 
od inst.————-A new biograpby of Carl Maria von Weber, by his son, 
Max von Weber, is annoanced. Who says that our officers are not 
scholars? A real Swell, the other day, actually quoted the words, 
Dura ilia messorum, and actually translated them, too,—“I al- 
ways have indigestion after dining at mess! ’—— Hi 
M » & poet and dramatist of considerable renown, has jast di 
in France, at the early age of 39. His most celebrated work was 
“ La vie de Bobéme,” a drama which had a wonderfal rua at the Varie- 
tés ten years ago, and was lately revived at the Vaudeville. 
t says that at the late Hullah Concert at 
Sidney College, the National Authem was omitted in compliance with an 
win bis Hoyal Highneae appears in public, duriog bs stay 1a Cambridge 
Bess ap) ‘sin , during bis stay in Cambridge, 
he may be allowed to enjoy Pimeelf ay quiet, and be received with silent re- 
spect.” Very wise.————The Earl of Lincoln, eldest son of the Duke 
of Newcastle, is about to marry the daughter of Mr. Henry Thomas Hope, 
of Deepdene, Surrey. The bride will have a princely dowry ——-——_It 
is reported that the Dake of Sutherlend bas vastly improved in health, 
and is now ¢ i t Sir Benjamin ie underwent, re- 
cently, the operation for extraction of cataract from the right eye. Fa- 
vourable ts are given of the progress after 
Austria has just contracted with a house at Trieste for the constraction of 
two iron-plated frigates Lord Leigh bas offered, through the Coven- 
try School of Art, to give two medalg—a gold one for the best fancy rib- 
bon, in style, make, and harmony of colour ; and a silver one for the best 
six designs of ribbons. Lady Leigh is about to give a prize for the best 
lain ribbon, baving special reference to as well as quality.—— 
br. Wolff, the celebrated Bokhara missionary, is to be married in A 
to Miss King, sister-in-law to Archdeacon Garbett, and sister to J. King 
King, Eeq., the Conservative member for fordshi: Mr. 
Joseph Severn, who has been appoint:d H. M. Consul at Rome, is well 
koown for bis knowledge of the fine arts, and the interest he has taken in 
matters relating thereto daring his long residence in that city. 
The Hon. Arthur Gordon declines to contest the tation of Aber- 
deenshi Oppo- 
estcem:d, to many of his attached tenantry, 


, on the ds that he would be “ arrayed in 
sition to friends whom he 
and to connexions of his own family.” ——tThe Address of 
Orangemen of Canada has been presented to the Queen by the Grand 
Master of the Institution, the Hon. J. H. Cameron, and Her Majesty has 
been graciously pleased to receive it. Mr. Cameron is to be entertained 
at gracd banquets at Belfast avd in other 
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parts: of Ireland. 
Oe ee the of Malmai- 
son Queen Christina, and some land near it, ly what be- 
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longs to M. Liévre. His Majesty’s inteotion is said to be to unite these 
new purchases to the chestnut wood of La Joncbére, above Bougival, 
where upwards of 200 workmen are now employed iu improvements. 
There was some idea of buying Boispreau, belonging to M. Rodriguer. 
To that manner the residence of Malmaison would communicate with 
Villeneuve-l’Etang aod St. Cload.————I is stated that the fines on 
the Englishmen recently seatenced for the affair at Boon bave been re- 
mitted, in virtue of the general amoesty proclaimed on the accession 
of the new king—an amnesty which includes political offences and 
offences against the police —-——The Moniteur contains a decree order- 
ing the creation of a medal in commemoration of the expedition to 
China, which will be bestowed on those who have taken part in the expe- 
dition. —The last Punch bas a smart wood-cut, entitled ‘ Wanted a 
Sponsor.” Lord Jobn is on his knees, looking up to Pam, and offering 
him a swaddled-up baby, which is labelled “ New Reform Bill.” Pum, 
severe in aspect, aod holding ’twixt his teeth the inevitable sprig, ex- 
claims : “ What again, Mrs, Russell? Really—.”’ The Indipendenie, 
the journal of Alexandre Dumas at Naples, acnounces that an English 
steamer is to ran regularly between Naples and Gaeta, and that, on pay- 
ing 18 ducats (about 75fr.) for the fare going ard returning, anyone 
may have the pleasure of witnessing the bombardment of Gaeta for 
twenty-foar bours ——-——-Mr. Fiatow, the picture dealer, announces in 
the London Atheneum that he has secured Mr. Frith’s new picture, to be 
called “ Life at a Railway Station,” together with the copyright, for 
8,000 gui , and has induced Mr. Frith to forego bis right to exhibit it 
in the Royal Academy ; for which concession he receives an additioual 
sum of 750 guincas——-——Lord Herbert, of Lea, (formerly Sidney 
Herbert,) took the oaths and his seat, on being elevated to the Peerage, 
on the 5th inst. He was introduced by the Dake of Argyle and the Ear! of 
Shelburne, ~A destructive fire occurred on tbe 5th inst. at Blenheim 
Palace, the splendid historical seat of the Mariboroughe. The main 
building escaped comparatively uninjured, yet the damage is stated 
at £100,000 sterliog. The famed Titian gallery with its valuable 
paintings was destroyed.———Baron Brunnow, who bas bitberto oc- 
eupied the sc wdary diplomatic rank of Envoy and Minister Plenipoten- 

to Eogland, hes presented bis credentials as Ambassador, 














at an operation to restore her sight lest year, was followed by great pro- 
stration aud eufferings. The tribute to Mrs. Gore’s powers as a writer, 
ard to ber kindly and amiable qualities as a woman, in to-day’s Times, 
will be indorsed, I am eure, by all who knew her. Her wit was more 
ready ond ever active than I bave ever known in Eoglishman or woman. 
It would have been called esprit in France. There are very few of our 
writers, or social celebrities, to whom the French would allow the pos- 
session of this quality. The women of the Sheridan line have it—Lady 
Dufferio, perbeps, in even a higher degree than Mrs. Norton. Bat Mrs. 
Gore had the gilt in a still bigher degree. It sparkled io her familiar 
convereation, in her most familiar and uopremeditated letters, as much 
as in her books, wh'ch, indeed, were produced as nearly off-hand es it is 
possible to conceive books being. Mre, Gore leaves one son, who served 
in ove of our light cavalry regiments through the late Indian mutioy 
and who was with the Prioce of Wales in Canada, and a daughter, Lady 
Edward Tbyoue. Mrz. Gore was a heavy sufferer by the failure of Stra- 
bao, Paul, aad Co. Sir Joho Dean Paul was, I believe, one of her trus- 
tees, under a will by which she inherited valuable property in oe of 
our colovies—antimony mines, if I remember right. She dedicated to 
bim one of her novels, called the “ Banker’s Wife,” in which she bad 
printed just such a career of fraud, varnished over with sanctimonious- 
ness es Sir Joho Dean Paul’s ultimately turned out to be. In the dedi- 
cation she expressly referred to the contrast between the character of Ler 
principal figure—the fraudulent banker—and that of the banker to whom 
she inscribed her novel.” oi 

Dr. Wr.ttam Baty.—It has been ascertained that the gentleman 
who was killed in the —. accideat which occurred at Wimbledon 
upon Monday night was Dr. baly, who for nearly two years bas assisted 
Sir James Clark in bis duties as personal physician to the Queen, the 
Prince-Consort, and the royal family. The melancholy intejligence was 
conveyed to Windsor Castle by electric telegraph yesterday ufternoon, 
and was i liatel jcated to her Majesty and the Prince. It 
is needless to ray how mach ber Majesty and his Royal Highness must 
bave been shocked and grieved ; for this eminent pbyeiciac and truly 








Sir Jobn Watson Gordon, the distinguished President of the Royal Scot- 
tish Academy, bas been honoured by her Majesty’s commands to atiend 
at Windsor Castle, for the purpose of paioting a portrait of the Prince of 


Wales.——-———Tbree musical brothers, Messrs. John, George, and 
Henry Carter, are the Organisis respectively of the Cathedrals of Toron- 
t>, Montreal, and Quebec.————Prioce Sergius Troubetskoi, the leader 


ot the conspiracy discovered on the accession of the late Emperor Nicho- 
las of Russia to the throne, bas recently died at Moscow, where he bad 
been residing for a short time past, after thirty years’ exile in Siberia. 
—————A short time since a native of Austria ascended one of the 
towers of the Cathedral of Tours, under preteace of sketching, and, after 
a brief struggle with the bellringer, jamped over the railings, and was 
killed. —The Conservative Society of Ireland held their annual 
meeting on the 30th ult., under the presidency of the Earl of Donough- 
more. From the report it appears that Ireland is rapidly becoming the 
stronghold of this =. —A legitimist journal of the South of 
France anvounces that Francis II. has dug @ grave in his casemate at 
Gaeta, in which he means to be buried if the bombardment should go 
against him. —A late letier from Rome mentions tbat rio'ous de- 
monstrations of a most serious character bad taken place in the Apollo 
Theatre, The performance of “ I] Trovatore’’ had been probibited. Some 
students had been expzliled from the University for having distribated 
tricoloured cockad¢s ——_——The Municipal Junta of Milan bas, by a 
recent decree, conferred the title of honorary citizen of Milan upon Ccunt 
Cavour, Chevalier Farioi, Baron Ricasoli, and General Garibaldi. ——— 
It is expected that the Empress of Austria will leave Madeira about the 
middle of —_— The thirty-fifth exhibition of the Royal Scottish 

Academy will open in Edinburgh this mouth. The Per 
states that the celebrated composer Verdi will be elected as a deputy for 
Turin. — Verdi is well known in Italy for his patriotic seatimente. 
te bas lately been great rejoicing at Delkeith in honour of 
the birth of a son to the Earl of Dalkeith and grandson to the Duke of 
Baccleuch._———The University of Oxford bas elected Mr. Jobn Staia- 
er, organist of Magdalen College, to the position of University Organist, 
vacant by the decease of Dr. Stephen Elvey. Mr. S r is 
only 21 yeers of A pra Prince's visit cost the New Branswick 
£9,000, the Nova Scotia between 5 and £6,000.———— 
M. , the Prefect of Police in the early days of the Republic of 
short time ia Paris, Among the mourners at his fune- 

Etien ———The 
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——— that Mr was in pecuniary difficulties, and that bis 
templated another public “ testimonial,” the Siar indignantly 
noes the story a tion.—————We learn with regret that 
Kir. Blake has been compelled by the state of bis health agaia to place 
his resignation of the Chancellorship of Upper Canada in the bands of 
the Executive-————The marriage between the King of Portagal and 

the Countess Hobeozollern is expected to take place in May. 
On the 24th of January there wus @ large eale of real estate, belonging 
to the Hudson Bay Company, situated near the centre of Victoria, realiz- 
ing $121,000, and the property sold was unusually high, iadicating a 
confidence in Britieh Columbian progrese.—-——The report of the Lon- 
don Select Committee of Shareholders of the Grand Trunk Railway of 
Canada recommends a petition to the Canadian Legielature for relief. 
It aesigns a number of reasons why relief must be accorded in the interest 
of the Province as well as of the Company.— Late paperr, referring 
to the state of things in Sicily, state that while the elections were going 
on at uw commune ip the Province of Messina, a party of Bourbonist par- 
tisans forced their way iuto the ball where the votes were being read, and 
in cold blood buichered the President of the Electoral College and bis 
— —Mr. Joseph Crook, M.P. fer Bolton, bas resigned his 














Ovituary. 


Mas. Gone, tas Novetist.—Mrs. Gore, the celebrated novelist, died 
on the 29:b ult., at Linwood, Lyndbarst, after a week of severe suffer- 
ing. The Times says :—‘ Of ber personal bistory little more is known to 
the public than that she was the wife of Charles Arthur Gore, of the Ist 
Life Guards; that at the time of her death she had attained the age of 
61; and that sbe was one of the most brilliant women of her time, whose 
talk overflowed with epigram and jest, and whose most commonplace 
remarks were wore witty than the best wit of others. Her literary ca- 
reer is better known, althouzh she departs from among us at a time 
when it is least appreciated. Her descriptions of fashionab'e life are not 
phe gt estimated now as they were when that species of novel bad a 
ce amount of originality, nor as they will be hereafter, when, 
through the mere lapse of time, her descriptions will attain somewhat cf 
the dignity of bisturical pictures. For the moment we are tired of 
fashionable novels, and inclised perhaps to underrate the great mistreas 
of the art. Bat if anyooe will sit Cown quietly to consider what Mre, 
Gore has done, and how she bas done it, h+ cinnot escape having a very 
exalted opinion of ber powerr. She bas written from 60 to 70 different 
works, extending to nearly 200 volumes. Her various publications fol- 
Jowed one another with inconceivable rapidity ; sometimes at the rate of 
a volume a montb. A catalogue of her books—most of them written at 
utmost d—would fi\l thiscolamo. Bat the most remarkable poiat of 
all this fertility is that in the 200 volumes there is scarcely to be found 

all page. Mrs, Gore’s wit was inexhaustible. It might not always 

be wit of the higbest order, but it was certainly not that cheap wit which 
is obtained in any quantity from the torture of words she 
wrote & poem or & play, a bevel or a sketch, the composition was always 
above mediocrity. And then for the matter—it was interesting while it 
was new, and it will be interesting ageia when it is old. Some fature 
Macaulay will turo to her pages for a perfect picture of life as we find it 
the upper crust of sociely. of it which it was possible 
womac to bandle she bas depicted with a minute fidelity which has 
Saad Ue taiensd 00 00 there of stot ett eae 

to as t of the best novel writer 
the wittiest woman of her age.” —— 
correspondent of the Liverpool Albion says :—« 

been in a state of bealth from which total recovery _ ee 
Be hardly to be wished. For more than a year past 

ore been-all bat entirely blind. The wneaccessful attemp! 
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g during the time that he bad been io her Majesty’s cer- 
vice, bad, by the skill which be had exhibited in the treatment of illness, 
and by tbe high qualities of heart and mind which were displayed In every 
act of life, succeeded in securing for himself the respect and esteem of 
the Queen and of the Prince-Coueort, and the affectionate regard of every 
member, bigh and low, of the royal household. It will easily be be- 
lieved that this eudden acd awfal event has cast a gloom over the whole 
cirele.—Court Newsman, 

Dr. Baly had been much trusted and employed by different depart- 
ments of the government in medical inquiries and references, particu- 
larly by the Home and Colonial offices, and occasiona!ly by the Privy 
Council. He was uomarried and orly 48 years of age. His death bas 
caused a profound sensation in London. 

Tue Ears. or Guitrorp.—Francis Earl of Guilford di-d on Tues- 
day, the 29th alt., at Waldershare Park, Kent. The deceased, the 
Rev. Francis North, sixth Earl, was born in 1772; marr'ed, first, the 
daughter of the Rev. J. Harrison, and, secondly, the dsughter of Sir H. 
Warde. His second title was Lord North. The Peerage was created in 
1752, the firat Peer being a Judge. The deceased, who, it will be seen, 
was in his 89th year, was a Coneervative in politics, bat bed ceased for 
some time to take an active part in public life. The late Peer was the 
eldest son of Dr. Brownlow North, Bishop of Wiochester, the brother of 
the celebrated Lord North. but mainly known bimeelf as a determined 
ccclesiastical pluralist. He is succeeded in his title and estate by his 
grandson, Dadley-Fraocie (Lord North), born July 14, 1851. 


Mr. Macorecor Larrp.—Died on the 27th ult., at 1, Surbiton-crescent, 
Surbiton-park, Sarrey, aged 52, Macgregor Laird, Esq., late of Clarendon- 
terrace, Brighton, and formerly of Blackheath. Atan early age Mr. Laird 
relinquished his iaterest in the extensive engineering establi-hment in 
Liverpool, and was associated with Richard Lander in conducting the 
first steam expedition up the river Niger, with a view té open up the 
commerce of the interior, Aft-r aunde:going great berdships, he re- 
tarned to England in 1832, with the few of h's companions who had sur. 
vived the effects of the climate. He next turned hisattention to Trans- 
atlantic steam navigation, and by his abilities and enterpr'se materially 
contributed to the accomplishment of that great object ; subsequently 
he for a short time devoted his energies ia furtherance of the great works 
io at Birkenbead. During the last twelve years cf bis life Mr. 
Laird devoted bis attention exclusively to those objeo's in which bis heert 
bad lain from early youth—the deve! nt of the trade and civilization 
of Africa, ba’ for wien veeated this as the only means of 
finally ext’ wee al trade. With these views he obtained a 
contract from the and established the African Steamehip 

, which meisteias a monthly with the coast, 

ee expedition at bis owao 

expease, but with Government support, t of which that 
steamer Pleiad peneuntes 190 eatee Lepend Go farthest point that bad 
previously been navigated ; and so adm arrangeme! 
this expedition was gaished from al! thos: which preceded it by the 
fact that not a single death occurred. raged by this result, aod 
with the assistance of ber Majesty’s Government, as well as that of some 
gentlemen who sympathized io b's philanthropic exertions, Mr. Laird 
fitted out another steam expedi'ion on a still more extensive scale, opened 
up communications with the interior, end established trading depots 
which still exist. Unfortunately for the caus: of African civilization, he 
bas been cut off in the midst of there avocations, though it is hoped that 
otbers will profit by the experience afforded by bis operations, and follow 
in the path opened up by his enterprise.— Times. 


At Ambleside, Capt. H. T. Lutwidge, R.N.—At Kingston, Jamaica, the Hon. 
Richard O'Reilly, Judge of H. M. Supreme Court in that Island—Iin London, 
Capt. R. 8. W. Bulkeley, 9th Lancers.—At his seat, Chillington Hall, Stafford- 
shire, Thomas William Giffard, Esq.—In London, the Duchess Dowager of 
Cleveland, in the 85th year of her age —At Penzance, Lt.-Col. Jobn Pascoe, re- 
tired full pay Royal Artillery —At jy 4 Augustus Hunt, late Captain 3rd 
Dragoon Guards.—In London, G. R. Rowe, M.D., F.S.A., Surgeon in the Army 
during the Peninsular War.— At Calcutta, Capt. Wilbraham D. Milman, R.A.— 
At St. John’s, Sassex, Major C. Bayntum. formerly of the 6th Dragoon Guards 
and 54th Regt.—At Montreal, the Hon. D. A. Viger, long distinguished in Cana- 
dian politics. He was at one time Ministerial leader for Lower Canada, and 
su ently a Member of the Legislative Coanci!.—G. E. H. Vernon Harcourt, 
Esq., formerly M.P., and Private Secretary to the Duke of Newcastle when 
holding office as Earl of Lincola.—At the old ancestral estate, Flushing, L. L, 
Cornelius W. Lawrence, formerly Mayor of New York, and Collector of the Port. 


Appotusuen#s. 


Lord Napier is gazetted a aoe London papers announce 
that Licut.-Col. H St. George Ord, R. E., at present Governor of Dominica, 
is to succeed Brevet-Col. Freeman Murray, as G and C der-in 
Chief at Bermuda.—Joseph Severn, Esq., to be H.M. Consul at Rome, v. C. T. 
Newton, who returns to the Antiquarian Department at the British Museum.— 

ward Thomas Rogers, a now British Vice-Consal at Caiffa,to be H. M. 

nald Mackenzi 
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Consul at D Do; fase. be Sheriff of Fife, v. A. Earle 
Monteitu, Esq., deceased.—Felix Bedingfeld, ., to be Colonial Secretary for 
the Mauritius —Charles Christopher Baynes, -, to be one of H.M. Hon. Corps 


of Gentlemen-at-Arms, v. Wise, .—On the Sist ult., the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Worcester formally elected Dr. Philpott, Master of St. Catherine's College, 
Cambridge, as sa. the diocese. Dr. Philpott was chaplain to the Prince 
Consort.—Mr. F. H.Whymper to be a Sub Mnspector o: Factories.—Mr. Smale, 
of the Equity Bar, to be Attorney Genera! at Hong Kong, v. Mr. Adams, become 
Chief Justice.—Mr. Deasy, the Irish Attorney-General, has been appointed to 
the vacant seat in the Irish Court of Exchequer. By this appointment a vacan- 
cy will occur in the representation of the county of Cork.—Colonel Cotton, of 
the Madras Engineers, has been Knighted. 


Arup. 

Tue Roya. Ixpin Anmy.—We have bad eeversl questions put to us 
respectiog the new Indian arrangeménts, corsequent upon the recon- 
struction of the Eoropean Local Army. We believe that the old regi- 
meats to be changed into regiments of the line will only alter their 
number, retaining all their distinctions and peculiarities. be Ist Ben- 
gal Fosileers will thus be the 101st of the Line; but they will, we uo- 
derstand, retaia the designation of Fusile:rs and the honourable ioscrip- 
tioos, from Plassey dowowards, which attest over 100 years of gallant 
service. The Local Engineers will form part of the Royal Engineers 
just in the same minoer as the Local Artillery will be united with the 
Royal Artillery ; bat, as regards the exiating officers, two separate lists, 
for parposes of promotion, will be kept up, and promotions will take 
place in each list as vacancies arise in that particular list only. No 
officer of Royal or [ndian Artillery will have his promotion retarded or 
accelerated by the change, exc: p! in the first instacce ; when, owing to 
the increased number of fleld-officers to be borne oa the establishment 
of the Roya! Ordnance Corps, some steps upward will take place in the 
Indian branch of the service. Several officers sppear to be naturally 














anxious respecting the qualifications for the new Staff Corps, As re- 





gards the educational qualifications, they are not, we believe, yet set- 
tled ; bat the qualification in the service is, that the candidate shall be- 
long to a regiment in Todia, and shall have spent three years in the 
army, ~ ben —_ ~~ have — A. _ We understand that the 
warrants settling these chauges wi ortly be made public in an 
shape.—Army and Navy Gaaate, ” " ee 
The Government intend to erect a circular fort in Plymouth Sound ; 
the fort being inside the Breakwater, and connected with it.——The ap- 
pointment of Major Gen. G. H. Lockwood, C. B, to the Coloneley of the 
4th (Queen’s Own) Light Dragoons, places a good service pension of 
£100 per annum at the disposal of the Dake of Cambridge——The erec- 
tion of a new battery, to be mounted with beavy Armstrong guns, has 
been commenced at the entrance to the Thames, near the Garrison Point, 
Sheerness——Three of the vacant good service pensions bave been 
conferred on Col. the Hoo. A. F. Foley, late of the Grenadier Guards ; 
Col. R. de Salis, 8th (Kings Royal Irish) Light Dragoons; and Col. A. 
J. Lockport, C.B., 92d Highlanderr.——Regulatioas for the Staff service 
of the Royal Indian Army have been promulgated, bat they are too 
for our columns this week.——An address has been presented to the 
Earl de Grey from the commanding officers of the volunteer rifle regi- 
ments of the Metropolis and the County of Middlesex, on his lordship’s 
retirement from the War Department, to thank him for the support he 
had given to the volunteer movement.——Lord Ranelagh is arranging 
a grand movement of the volunteer forces for Easter Monday, to take 
place near Brighton, with a view to ascertain in what nombers and time 
a body of voluateers can be concentrated at a given*poiat in the event 
of an emergency. —_ 


War-Orrice, Jan. 29.—4th Lt Drage: Capt Cave-Brown-Cave, 24 Warwick 
Mil, to be Cor b-p. 9th: Cor Cave Brown-Cave, 4th, to be Cor, v Hall, who res, 
14th: Lt Travers to be Capt b-p, v Bvt-Maj M'Mahon, who ret; Cor Bradley to 
be Lt b-p; Gent Cadet F J S H Newton to be Cor w-p; Capt Donnelly, Donegsl 
Mil, to be Cor r- Ri Artillery: Act Vet Surg Lang to be Vet Surg, v Cleave. 
land, dec. 1st Ft: Gent Cadet J Wilson Smith to be En w-p. 7th: En 
to be Lt b-p, v Arnott, who ret. 9th: Lt-Col Inglis, bth, to be Lt-Col; v 
Bethune, who ret on b-p. 15th: Gent Cadet H K G Savage to be En w-p, ¥ 
Hadfield, who res. ist: Stafl-Assist Sarg Waters, MD, to be Assist-Sarg. Sid: 
Gent Cadet J H Hamersley to be En w-p. 23: Capt Eckford, 70th, to be Capt, 
v Fraser, whoex. 25th: Gent Cadet F E Carleton to be En w-p. 34th: Lt 
Holroyd to be Capt b-p, v Peel, who ret; En Fox to be Lt b-p. 35th: Capt 
Barnes, 37th, to be Capt, v Davis, whoex; Lt M’Pherson, b-p, 59th Ft, 
be Lt, v Ford; En Trocke to be Lt b-p, v M'Pherson, who ret. 4ist: En 
Blennerhassett, 39th, to be En, v Miller, who res. 49th: Staff-Surg Sanders to 
be Surg, v Bews, who ex. 64th: A G Spencer to be En b-p, v Wright, app to 
18th Lt Drags. 70th: Staff As-ist-Surg t to be As-ist-Surg, v Deakin, 
Staff. 87th: Gent Cadet F J Todd to be En w-p, v Vowell, dec. Cape Mounted 
Riflemen: Lt Collins, Royal Lancashire Artil Mil,to be Ea b-p. Medical Depart 
—Stafl-Surg Lloyd, MD, b-p to be StaffSurg, v Hoffman, dec; Staff-Assist 
Surg Brady to be Staff-Surg, v Moline, dec; Assist-Surg Greer, 2lst Ft, to be 
Staff Sarg, v Bone,apptoR A. Brevet—Maj-Gen D A Cameron, CB, to have 
local rank of Lt-Gen while in command of troops in New Zealand; Capt and 
Brvt-Maj Hay, 78th, to be Lt-Col; Paymr Grant, 60th, to have hon rank of Capt. 


War Orrice, Fes. 5.—4th Lt Drags: Lt Evans to be Capt b-p, v Paulet, who 
ret ; Cor Bashford to be Lt b-p. Ist Ft: Capt Ford, h-p, to be it, ¥ Coles, 
seconded, having been app Capt Instr of Musk at Hythe. 2d: and Adjt 
Baird to be Lt w-p, v Hewson, 5th: Lt Creagh to be Capt w-p, v Moore, 
dec ; gy a 8 ey meee oy 6th : Staff Sarg I to 
be Surg, v Hyde, M.D., placed on Pe 14th: Davids, 77th, to be Lt, y 
Franklin, who ex ; Gent TRH =e to be En w-p, v Watson, app to 
56th. 25th: Lt Studdert, 24 W I Regt, to be Lt, vy Evans, who ex. 3lst: Gent 
Cadet H W Bateman to be En w-p. 39th: Gent Cadet C D'O Harmar to be 
En w-p, v Blannerbassett, app to dist. dist: Maj Rowlands, 100th, to be Maj, 
v Bush, whoex. 45th: En Leith, 17th, to be En, v Guernsey, app Qtmr. 55th: 
Surg-Maj Dixon to be Qtmr, v Milward, who res. 57th: Lt Russel to be 1 
b-p, v Byt-Maj Earle, prom b-p to an Unatt Majy; En Murray to be Lt 
58th: En Key to be Lt b-p, v Bolton, who ex. 60th: En Robinson, 15th, obs 
En. 67th: Fraser to be Lt w-p,v Turner, dec; En Baker to Be Lt w-p, 
85th : Maj Appleyard, Depot Batt, to be Maj, v Maunsell, who ex. 87th: Gent 
Cadet Douglas to be En w-p ; Qtmr-Serg Freeman to be Qtmr, vy Thomas 
on a; natt. Capt and Bvt-Maj Earle, 57th Ft, to be Maj b-p.— ‘ 
Gen Sir J H Grant, G.C.B, to have local rank of Lt-Gen in India. Lt-Col 
C.B, 23d Ft, to be Col— Memor. Bvt-Lt-Col J D G Tulloch perm to ret by sale 
of an Unatt Maj, he being about to become a settler in British North America. 


Navp. 
Tar Commanp at Tue Carg.—The appointment of Rear-Admiral Sir 


Baldwin Walker, K.C.B., to the supreme command of the Cape Station, 
the duties of whicb, although onerous, sre less harassing than those of 


i 





Controller of the Navy, continues to be the subject of much interest in 
naval circles, Until about three or four yeera since, when Rear-Admiral 
Be FN. Ong ow sannten Go ais in the district of Sierra Leone 
were under coatroul. Now the entire westera coast of the con- 
tinent of and a large portion of the eastern coast are under one 
flag, which also controuls the Island of Madagascar, St. Helena, Cape 
Verd, &c. The screw steam frigate Narcissus, 51, selected for the station 
in preference to the Euryalus or Pi 51, will, it is confidently ex- 
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practical seaman, 
and the Captain. who was previously commander of the guardsbip of 
eteam ordinary Indus, 78, on board which his experience in steam navi- 
gation was of much value. Although a strict disciplinarias, Capt. Risk 
is bighly pee The officers have been selected after much cons dera- 
tion. @. Philips, late First Lieut. of the Ariadne, was promoted on 
bis retarn from America with the Prince of Wales. A son of Rear- 
Admiral Sir T. S. Pasley, is Flag Lieut. of the Narcissus; be left the 
screw steamsbip Cressy, 80, in the Mediterranean to take his present ap- 
poiatment. Her guonery officer, Lieut. W. Codrington, is spoken of as 
possessing superior abilities ia gunnery practice. Mr. Jobo F. 
the master, was at the bead of a Government department at Hongkong. 
Among the cadets is a son of Sir Baldwin Walker ani the Hon. Mr. 
Cadogan, son of Lord Che!ses. Her complement of officers and men is 
540; she is only 20 men short now. The Narcissus in many respects is 
more capacious than a line-of-tattle ship; her storerooms are larger 
than those of the Hero,90. * * * * The rer.stm. gunvessel Penguin, 5, 
tender to the Narcissus, is commanded by Lieut. C. G. M’Hardy, late se- 
cond on board the ser. St. Jean d’Acre.101. She will scarcely leave Eng- 
land before March, and is appointed to touch first at the Island of Ascen- 
sion to meet Rear-Admiral the Hon. Sir Heary Keppel, K C.B., in the 
screw steam frigate Forfe,51. After passing the controul of the Cape 
Station into the hands of the new Commender-in-Chief, Admiral Keppel 
will proceed to South America, where he will hoist his flag, in succession 
to Rear-Admiral Sir 8. Lushington, K.C.B., who will then return to Eng- 
jand in the paddle-wheel steam frigate, Leopard, 18, Capt. Wainwright.— 
Portsmouth 2. — 


Rumours have lately beea current that the Princess Royol, 91, fitting 
out at Portsmouth as flagship of Rear-Admira! Smart, was in so rottena 
state that the Revenge, 91, was aboot to be substituted for her. This is 
contradicted by the authorities at Portsmouth, where, whatever may be 
the ship’s condition, no steps bave been taken to examiae into it since 
she received a new stern subsequently to ber last commission ——It is 
eaid that a new rank in the navy is proposed, vamely, that of sub-lien- 
tenant, ia lieu of that of mate, which will be abolished, as bing a little 
too mach akin to the merchant service.-—The Curadoe, 2, Lieut.-Comm. 
Buckle, arrived at Spithead on the 26th ult., from the Mediterranean, 
——The latest dates from Malta mention that the line-of-vattle ship 
Queen had arrived there from Naples, and the Foxhound and Himalaya from 
Corfu. The Firefly had just left Malta for Alexandria. The M 
had completed ber repairs, and was waiting for orders to proceed to 
Candia.——Commr. M. Killop, of the Bulldog, who met with a severe 
accident a short time since, by the falling of a gaff, is recovering rapidly 
io Haslar Hospital. Eight hundred meo bave been discharged from Chat- 
bam dockyard, acd four buodred and twenty-five from Sheernese — 
The iron-clad ship Black Prince, now in course of construction on the 
Clyde, was to be launched on the 12th inst. She has been constructed to 
carry 40 guns, 34 of which are to be placed on the lower and six on the 
upper deck.——The officers and crew of the Sanspareil have contribated 
one day’s pay each for the poor weavers of Coventry. 


Arromstwents.—Comms: 8 B Dolling to Jmplacable; C S Norman to be 
mail agent on the Southampton station.—Lieuts: F L Wood to Narcissus; C 
Pringie and E F Marray to Princess Royal; HC A Brand and F S Moran to 
Spiteful; H W Mist to Hero. 

Prowotions.—Comms: J Dorville, E D'A Alpin. J J 8 Josling, and W Bow- 
den to be Capts.—Lieuts E L Strangways, W T F Jackson, E E Maunsell, T A 
Swinbarne, W H Phipps, J Murray, R H Berton, W F Rexton,T L Ward, and 
J 8 Hadson, to be Commrs.— fi Pp i are quent 

ties in China :—To be : 


® the termination of hostil Com- 
manders ‘arten and W AJ Heath. To be Comms: Lieuts W Elphinstone 
and J Crawford Wilson. To be Pay- 
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THe Albion. 








New Books. 


In our first number for the present year we inserted the Atheneum’s 
critical notice of the two volumes of Dr. J. L. Motley’s History of the 
Waited Netherlands, from the Death of Wiliam the Silent to the Synod of Dort, 
which were then published in Lordon, and which have since been put out 
by the Harpers, in octavo form and with all such complete adjuncts as 
befit a standard work. The English prees generally has received this 
fine contribution to historical literature with warm eulogiams; ard we 
must say, now that we have enjoyed an opportunity of judging for our- 
selves, that there is more of captiousness than of fairness in the excep- 
tions taken by the Atheneum. Looking even with English eyes at Dr. 
Motley’s carefally wrought yet spirited narrative of the ‘ rise and fall” 
of the “‘Iavincible Spanish Armada,” we confess that we fail to detect 
any prejudice whatever. The grandeur indeed of the “ gzeat”’ Queen 
suffers some eclipse,—the right to the epithet is perbaps transferred 
from the head to the body—from the Sovereign to the People—bat there 
is no desire, we say, to belittle the nation at large, on the part of an 
historian who pens such sentences as these : 


“To the Queen’s glorious naval commanders, to the dauntiess mariners of 
England, with their well-handled vessels, their admirable seamanship, their 
tact and their courage, belonged the joys of the contest, the triamph, and the 
glorious pursuit.” : 

“The invasion of England by Spain had been most portentous. That the 
danger was at last averted is to be ascribed to the enthusiasm of the English 
nation—both patricians and plebeians—to tbe heroism of the litcde English 
fleet, to the spirit of the naval ders and vol rs, to staunch and 
effective support of the Hollanders, and to the hand of God shattering the Ar- 

last.” 


me The invincible Armada was driven out of the channel by the courage, the 
splendid seamanship, and the enthusiasm of English sailors and volunteers.” 

Shall we turn up our noses at theee honest tributes of admiration, be- 
cause the Muse of History, speaking through one of her favourite sone, 
declares ; 

“ _ to the patient Hollanders and Zeelanders, who with their hundred vessels 
held Farnese, the chief of the great enterprise, at bay, a close prisoner with his 
whole army in his own ports, during him to the issue, and ready—to the last 
plank of their fleet and to the last drop of their blood—to confront both him 
and the Medina Sidonia, an equal share of honour is due.” 

And again, at the close of the second of the citations above : 

“ _bat very little credit can be conscientiously awarded to the diplomatic or 
the military efforts of the Queen’s government.” 

All this is matter of record, not of feeling. We make these remarks 
and brief extracts, simply because, in our national zeal, we lent ourselves 
in a meature to an erroneous view of Dr. Moiley’s spirit. Of course, 
every one will read these volumes and judge for themselves. We will 
only say of them further, that they have the flavour of a splendid ro- 
mance, and that they leave an impression of conscientious truthfulness. 
Conteating ourselves however with this brief notice, in consideration of 
the fullness with which the work bas been and will be generally re- 
viewed, we cannot diemirs it withcat borrowing once more, for the de- 
light of our readers, an episode of thrilling interest, and admirably well 
depicted. It is rather long for our columns, but we have in vain essayed 
to reduce it within narrower limits. 





PARMA’S BRIDGE AT THE SIEGE OF ANTWERP. 


**** Yet, notwithstendiog all these obstacles, the bridge was 
finished at last. Oa the 25th Febraary (1585), the day sacred to Saint 
Matthew, aod of fortunate augary to the Emperor Charlee, father of 
Philip and grandfather of Alexander, the Scheldt was closed. 

As already stated, from Fort Saint Mary oa the Kalloo side, and from 
Fort Philip, not far from Ordam on the Brabavt shcre of the Scheldt, 
etrong structures, supporied upoa piers, had been projected, reaching, 
respectively, five hundred feet into the stream. These two opposite ends 
were now connected by a permacent bridge of boats. There were 4 
two of these barges, each of them sixty-two feet in length and twelve in 
breadth, the epaces between each couple being twenty-two feet wide, 
ard all beiog bound together, stem, stern, and midsbips, by quadruple 
bawsers and chains. Each boat was anchored at stem and stern with 
loose cables. Strong timbers, with cross rafters, were placed upon the 
boats, upon which beavy framework the planked pathway was laid 
down. A thick parapet of spe ge | beams was erected aloog both 
the outer cdges of the whole fabric. as a continuous and well forti- 
fied bridge, two thousand four hundred feet in Jeagth, was stretched at 
last from ehore to shore. Each of the thirty-two boats on which the cen- 
tral portion of the structure reposed, was a small fortrees provided with 
two heavy s of artillery, pointing, the one up, the other down the 
stream, and manned by thirty two soldiers and four sailors, defended by 
a breastwork formed of gabions of great thickness. 

The forts of Saint Philip and St. Mary, at either end of the bridge, had 
each ten great gune, and both were filled with soldiere. In front of each 
fort, moreover, was stationed a fie! of twenty armed vesselr, carrying 
heavy pieces of artillery ; ten anchored at the angle towards Antwerp, 
and as many looking down the river. One hundred and seventy great 
gune, including the armaments of the boats under tLe bridge of the ar- 
mada and the for's, protected the whole ctructare, pointing up and down 
the stream. 

But, besides there batiecier, an add'tional precaution bad ben taken. 
On each side, above and below the bridge, et a moderate distance—a 
bow shot—was anchored a heavy raft floating upon empty barrels. 
Each raft was composed of heavy timbers, boand togetber in banshes of 
three, the spaces between being connected by ships’ masts and lighter 
spar-work, and with a tco:h-1 ke projection along the whole oater edge, 
formed of strong rafters, pointed acd armed with sharp prongs aud hooks 
of irop. Thus a serricd phalanx, as it were, of epears stood ever on 
guard to protect the precious inner structure. Veesels coming from Zee- 
land or Antwirp, and the floating ice-masses, which were almost as 
formidable, were obliged to make their first attack upou these dangerous 
outer defencee. Each raft, floating in the middle of the stream, extended 
twelve hundred and fifty-two feet across, thus protecting the whole of 
the bridge of boats and a portion of that resting upon piles. 

Such was the famous bridge of Parma. The magnificent undertaking 
has been advantageously compared with the celebrated Rhine-bridge of 
Julius Cesar. When it is remembered, however, that the Roman work 
was performed in summer, across a river only balf as broad es the 
Scheldt, free from tbe disturbing action of the tidee, and flowing through 

an unresisting country ; while the whole character of the structure, in- 
tended only to serve for the single paseage of an army, was far inferior 
to the massive solidity of Parma’s bridge ; it seems not unreasonable to 
assign the superiority to the general who bad eurmounted all tbe ob- 
etacles of a northerr winter, vebement ebb and flow from the sea, and en- 
terprising and desperate enemies at every point. 

When the citizens, at last, looked upon the completed fabric, converted 
from the “ dream,” which they had pronounced it to be, into a terrible 
reality ; when they saw the shining array of Spanish acd Italian legious 
marching and counter-marching upon their new road, and trampling as 
it were, the turbulent river beneath their feet; when they witnessed ihe 
solemn military spectacle with which the Governor-General celebrated 
his success, amid peals of cannon and shouts of triumph from his ore? 
they bitterly bewailed their own folly. Yet even then they could hardly 
believe that the work bad been accomplished by human agency, bat they 
loudly protested that invisible demons bad beea sammoned to plan and 
— this fatal preterbuman work. They were wrong. There had been 

t one demon—one clear, lofty intelligences, inspiring a steady and un- 
tiring hand. The demon was the intellect cf Al der Farnese ; but it 
had been arsisted in its labour by the hundred devile of envy, covetcu:- 
nese, jealousy, selfichoese, distrast, acd diecord, that had boured, not in 
bis camp. but in the ranks cf those who were contending for their hearths 

nd altars. 





He considered the fabric in itself almost impregnable, 
provided he were furnished with the mvans to maintain what he had so 
painfully cons’'ructed. 

* The whole is in such condition,” eaid he, “ that in opinion of all 
competent military judges it would stand though all Holland and Zee- 
land should come to destroy our palisedes, Thbéir attacks must be made 
at immenre danger and disadvantage, to severely can we play upon them 
with oor artillery and musketry. Every boat is garn'shed with the most 
dainty captains und soldiers, so that if the enemy should attempt to ar- 
s.il us now, they would come back wit) broken heads.” 

Yet im the midst of bis apparent triumph h2 had, at times, almost des- 
pair in his heart. He felt really at the last gasp. His troops had dwin- 





dled to the mere shadow of an army, and they were forcea to live almost 
upon air. The cavalry had nearly vanished. The garrisons ia the dif- 
ferent cities were starving. The burghers had no food for the soldiers 
nor for themselves. “As for the rest of the troops,” said Alexacder, 
“ they are stationed where they have nothing to subsist npon, save salt 
water and the dykes, and if the Lord does not grant a miracle, succour, 
even if sent by your Majesty, will arrive too late.” He assured his mas- 
ter, that he could not go on more than five or six days longer, that he 
had been feeding bis soldiers for a long time from hand to moutb, and 
that it would soon be impossible for him to keep his troops together. If 
he did not disband them they would ran away.” 

But these revelations were made only to bis master’s most secret ear. 
His letters, deciphered after three centuries, alone make manifest the 
almost a condition in which the appareatly triumphant general 
was placed, and the facility with which his antagonists, had they been 
well guided and faithful to themselves, might have driven him into the 
sea. 

* * * * There lived in Antwerp a subtie Mantuan, Gianibelli by 
name, who had married aad been long settled in the city. He had made 
himself busy with various schemes for victualling the place. He had 
especially urged upoo the autdorities, at aa early period of the siege, the 





propriety of making large purchases of corn and storing it ia magazines 
at a time when the famice pric@ had by no means been reached. But 
the leading men had then their heade fall of a greot ship, or floating 
castle, which they were building, and which they had pompously named 
the “ War’s Eod,”~ Fin de Ja Guerre.” We shail hear something of this 
phenomenon at u later period. Meanwhile, Gianibelli, who knew some 
thing of shipbuilding, as he did of most other useful matters, ridiculed 
the desiga, which wus likely to cost, in itself before completion, as much 
money as would keep the city in bread for a third of a year. 

Gianibelli was no patriot. He was purely a man of science and of 
great acqairements, who was looked upon by the ignorant populace al- 
ternately as a dreamer and a wizard. He was as indifferent to the cause 
of freedom as of despotism, but he had a great love for chemistry. He 
was also a profound mecbanician, second to no man of his age in theoretic 
and practical engineering. 

He had gone from Italy to Spain that he might offer bis eervices to 
Philip, and give him the benefit of many origival and ingenious inven- 
tions. Forced to dance attendance, day after day, among sneering cour- 
tiers and insolent placemen, and to submit io the pore of practical 
sages and philosophers of routine, while he was constanily denied an op- 
portunity of explaining his rey the quick-tempered Italian had gone 
away at last, indignant. e bad then vowed revenge upon the dulness 
by which his genius bad been slighied, and had sworn that the next time 
the Spaniards heard the name of the man whom they had dared to deride, 
they should bear it with tears. 

He now laid before the senate of Antwerp a plan for some veesels 
likely to prove more effective than the gigantic “ War’s End,” which he 
bad prophesied would prove a failure. ith these he pledged himself 
to destroy the bridge. He demanded three ships which he had selected 
from the city fleet—the Orange, the Post, and the Golden Lion,—measuring, 
respectively, one hundred and fifty, three hundred and fifty, and five 
bundred tons. Berides these, he wished sixty flat-bottomed scowa, which 
be proposed to send down the river, partially submerged, disposed in the 
thape of a half moon, with ianumerable anchors and grapnells thrusting 
themselves out of the water at every point. This machine was intended 
to operate against the raft. 

Ignorance and incredulity did their work, as usual, and Gianibelli’s 
request was re’ As a quarter-measure, nevertheless, he was allowed 
to take two smaller vessels of seventy and eighty tous. The Italian was 
disgusted with this parsimony upoo so momentous an occasion, but he at 
the same time determined, even with these slender materials, to give an 
exhibition of his power. 

Not all his the glory, however, of tha ingenious project. Arsoclated 
with him there were two skilful ertizans at Antwerp; a clockmaker 
named Bory, and a mechanician named Timmerman ; but Gianibelli was 
the chief and superintendent of the whole daring enterpris2. 

He gave to his two +hips the cheerful names of the Fortune and the 
Hope, ond set himself energetically to justify their titles by their 
efficiency. They were to be floating mariae volcano’, which, drifting 
down the river with the ebb tide, were to deal desiraction where the 
Spaniards deemed themselves most secure. 

In the bold of each vessel, along the whole length, was laid down a 
solid flooring of brick and mortar, one foot thick, and five feet wide. 
Upon this was bailt a chamber of marble mason-work, forty feet long, 
three acd a half feet broad, as many high, and with side-walks five feet 
in thickness. This was the crater. It was filled with seven thousand 
pounds of gunpowder, of a kind superior to anything known, and 
pared by Granibelli himee!f. It was covered with @ roof, six feet in thick- 
ness, formed of blue tomtstones, placed edgewise. Over this crater rose 
a hollow coue, or pyramid, made of heavy marble slabs, and filled with 
mill-stones, canaon- balls, blocks of marble, chain-shot, iron hooker, pl = 
coulters, and every dangerous missile that could be 5 
spaces between the mine and the sides of each ship were li 
with paving stones, iron-bound stakes, barpoons, and other 
The whole fabric was then covered by a smooth light flooring — 
and brick-work, upon which was a pile of wood. ‘is was to be lighted 
at the proper time, in order that the two vessels might present the ap 
pearance of simple fire ships, intended only@o excite a conflagration of 
the bridge. On the Fortune a slow mateb, very carefully prepared, com- 
municated with the enbmerged mine, which was to explode at a nicely- 
calculated moment. The erdption of the other floating volcano was to 
be regulated by an ingenious piece of clock-work, by which, at the ap- 
pointed time, fire, strack from @ flint, was to inflame the hidden mass of 
guopowder below. 

In addition to these two infernal machines, or “ hell-burnere,”’ as they 
were called, a fleet of thirty-two emaller vessels was prepared. Covered 
with tar, turpentine, rosic, and filled with inflammable and combustible 
materials, these barks were to be sent from Antwerp down the river in 
detachmente of eight every half hour with the ebb tide. The object was 


the Spaniards, uatil the Fortune and the Hope should come down upon 
the bridge. 

The 5h April, being the day following that on which the successful 
assault upon Lielkenshoek and Saint Anthony bad taken place, was fixed 
for the descent of the fire-sbips. So soon as it should be dark, the thirty- 
two lesser burning-vessels, under the direction of Admiral Jacob Jaco! 
zoon, were to be sent ferth from the neighbourhood of the “ Boor’s 
Sconce’”’—a fort close to the city walls—in accordance with the Italian’s 
piao. “Ran a-way Jacob,” however, or “ Koppen Loppen,” had earned 
no new laurels which could throw into the shade that opprobrious ap- 
pellation. He was not one of Holland’s naval heroes, but, on the whole, 
a very incompetent officer; exactly the man to damage the bert con- 
certed scheme which the genius of others could invent. Accordingly, 
Koppen-Loppen began with a grave mistake. Instead of allowing the 
precureory fire-ebips to drift down the stream, at the regular intervals 
agreed upon, he despatched them all rapidly, and helter skelter, one 
after acother, as fast as they could be set forth on their career. Not long 
afterwards, he sent ihe two “ hell- burners,” the Fortune and the Hope, di- 
rectly in their wake. Thus the whole fiery fleet had set forth almost at 
once, upon its fatal voyage. 

It was known to Parma that preparations for an attack were making 
at Antwerp, Lut as to the nature of the danger he was pap ny be the 
dark. He was anticipating an invasion by a fleet from the city com- 
bination with a squadron of Zeelanders coming up from below. So soon 
as the firat vessele, therefore, with their trains not yet lighted, were dis- 
covered bearing down from the city, he was confirmed in bis conjecture. 


his troops was mustered upon the bridge, the palisades, and in the near- 
est forts. Thus the preparations to avoid or to contend with the danger 
were leading the Spaniards into the very jaws of destiuction. Alexan- 
der, after crossing aad recrossing the river, giving minute directions for 
repelliog the expected assault, finally stationed himself in the block- 
houee at the point of junction, on the Flemish side, between the palisade 
and the bridge of boate. He was sarrounded by a group of superior 
officers, among whom Richebourg, Billy, Gaetano, Cessie, and the Eng- 
lichmaa Sir Rowland Yorke, were conrpicaous. 

It was u datk, mild evening of early spring. As the fleet of vessels 
dropped slowly down the river, they suddenly became luminous, each 
ship flaming out of the darkness, a phantom of living fire. The very 
waves of the Echeldt seemed glowing with the conflagration, while its 
banks were lighted up with a preternataral glare. It was a wild, 
pompous, theairical epectacle. The array of soldiers on both sides the 
river, along the dykes and upon the ridge, with banners waving, and 
spear and cuirass glaocing in the lurid light; the demon fleet, guided 
by no baman band, wrapped io flames, and flitting through the dark- 
ness, with irregular movement, bat portentous aspect, at the caprice 
wind and tide ; the deatb-like silence of ezpectation, which bad sac- 
ceeded the sound of trumpet and the shouts of the soldiers; and the 





weird glow which had supplanted the darknees—all combined witb the 


















































































to clear the way, if possible, of the raft, and to occupy the attegtion of 


His drums aod trumpets instantly called to arms, and the whole body of 


of 


sense of imminent and mysterious danger to excite and oppress the 
imaginoation. 

Presently, the Spaniards, as they gazed from the bridge, began to take 
heart again. One after another, many of the lesser vessels drifted blindl, 
against the raft, where they entangled themselves among the hooks ont 
gigantic spearheads, and burned siowly out without causing any exten- 
sive coaflagration. Others grounded on the banks of the river, before 
reaching their destination. Some sank in the stream. 

Last of all came the two infernal ships, swaying unsteadily with the 
curreat ; the pilots of course, as they neared the bridge, baving noise- 
lessly effected their escape in the skiff. The slight Gre upon tne deck 
scarcely illuminated the dark phantom-tike halls. Both were carried b: 
the current clear of the raft, which, by a great error of jadgment, as it 
now appeared, on the fart of the builders, had only been made to pro- 
tect the floating portion of the bridge. The Fortune came first, stagger- 
ing inside the raft, and then lurching clumsily against the dyke, and 
grounding near Kalloo, without touching the bridge. There was a mo- 
ment’s pause of expectation. At last the slow match upon the deck 
burned out, and there was a faiot and partial explosion, by which little 
or no damage was produced. 

Parma instantly called for volunteers to board the mysterious vessel. 
The desperate expedition was headed by the bold Rowland Yorke, a Lon- 
douer, of whom oue day there was more to be heard in Netherland his- 
tory. The party spranz into the deserted and now harmless volcano, 
extiaguishing the slight fices that were smoulderiug on the deck, aad 
thrusting spears and long poles into the hiddea recesses of the hold. 
Ther+ was, however, little time to pursue these perilous investigations, 
ani the party soon made their esoape to the bridge. 

The troops of Parma, crowding on the paliside, and looking over the 
parapets, now began to greet the exhibition with pe ils of derisive laugh. 
ter. It was bat child’s play, they thought, to threaten a Spanish army, 
and a general like Alexander Farnese, with such paltry fire- works as these. 
Nevertheless all eyes were anxiously fixed upon the remaining fire-ship, 
or “hell-barner,”’ the Hope, which bad now drifted very near the 
place of its destination. Tearing her way between the raft and the shore 
she struck heavily against the bridge o2 the Kalloo side, close to the 
block-house at the commencement of the floating portio. of the bridge. 
A thin wreath of emoke was seen curling over a slight and smouldering 
fire upon her deck. 

Marquis Richebourg, standing on the bridge, laughed loudly at the 
apparently impotent conclusion of the whole adventure. It was his last 
laugh on earth. A number of soldiers at Parma’s summons, instantly 
sprang on board this second mysterious vessel, and occupied themselves, 
as the party on board the Fortune had done, in extingeishing the 
flames, and in endeavouring to ascertaia the nature of the machine. 
Richebourg boldly directed from the bridge their hazardous experiments. 

At the same moment acertain ensign De Vega, who stood near the 
Prince of Parma, close to the b!ock house,fapproached him with vehement 
entreaties that he should retire. Alexander refused to stir from the spot, 
being anxious to learn the result of these investigations. Vega, moved 
by some instinctive and irresistible apprehension, fell upon his knees, and 
plucking the General earnestly by the cloak, implored him with such 
pessionate words and gestures to leave the place, that the Prince reluo- 
tantly yielded. 

It was not a moment too soon. The clock-work in the Hope had been 
better adjusted than the slow match in the Fortune. Soarcely had Alex- 
ander reached the entrance of Saint Mary’s Fort, at the end of the bridge, 
when a horrible explosion was heard. The Hope disappeared, together 
with the men who had boarded her, and the block-hous:, against which 
she bad strack, with all its garrison, while a large portion of the bridge, 
with all the troops stationed upon it had vanished into sir. It was the work 
of a single instant, The Scheldt yawned to its lowest depth, and then 
cast its waters across the dykes, deep into the forts, and far over the land. 
The earth shook as with the throb of avolcano. A wild glare lighted ep 
the tcene for one moment, and was then succeeded by pitchy darkness. 
Houses were toppled down miles away, and not a living thing, even in 
remote places, could keep its feet. The air was filled with a rain of 
plou; ‘ave-stones, and marble balls, intermixed with the heade, 
limbe, and bodies, of what had been human beings. Slabs of granite, 
vomited by the a ship, were found afterwards ata ’s dis- 
tance, and buried deep in the earth. A thousand soldiers were destroyed 
io a second of time; many of them being torn to shreds, beyond even 
the semblance of humanity. 

Richebourgh disappeared, and was not found until several days later, 
when his body wes discovered, doubled around an iron chain, which 
hung from one of the bridge boats in the centre of the river. Thu vete- 
ran Robles, Seigneur de Billy, a Portugaese officer of eminent service 
and high military rank, was also destroyed. Months afterwards, his 
body was discovered adhering to the timber-work of the bridge, npon 
the ultimate removal of that struc'ure, and was only a by a 
peculiar gold chain which he habitually wore. Parma himself was 
thrown to the ground, stanned by a blow on the shoulder from a 
stake. The page, who was bebind him, carrying his helmet, fell 
without a wound, killed by the concussion of the air. 

Several strange and less tragical incidents occurred. The Viscomte 
de Bruxelles was blown out of a boat on the Flemish side, and descended 
tafe and sound ioto another in the centre of the stream. Captain Tucci, 
clad in complete armour, was whirled out of a fort, shot perpendicularly 
into the air, and then fell back into the river, Being of a cool 
ment, a good swimmer, and ve Loe he gv Contig bimself of 
cuirass and belmet, recomme' himself to the Blessed Virgin, and 
swam safely ashore. meng officer of Parma’s body-guard, 
Frangois de io by name, standing on the Kalloo end of the bridge, 
rote like a feather into the cloads, and, flying quite across the river, 
alighted on the opposite bank with no farther harm than a contused 
shoulder. He imagined himeelf (he eaid afterwards) to have been 
changed into s cannoa-ball, as he rushed through the pitchy atmosphere, 
propelled by a blast of irresistible fary. 

It had been agreed that Admiral Jacobzoon should, immediately after 
the explosion of the fire-ships, send an eight-oared barge to ascertain the 
amount of dama If a breach had been effected, & passage up to 
the city opened, he was to fire arocket. At this signal, the flect sta- 
tioned at Lillo, carrying a heavy armament, laden with provisions enough 
to relieve Antwerp from all anxiety, and ready to sail oo the instant, was 
at once to force ite way up the river. 

The deed was done. A breach, two hundred feet in width, was made, 
Had the most ekilfal pilot in Zeeland held the helm of the ZZope, with a 
choice crew obedient to his orders, he could not have guided her more 
carefully than she had been directed by wind and tide. Avoiding the 
raft which lay in ber way, she had, as it were, with the intelligence of a 
living creature, fulGlled the wishes of the daring genius that had created 
her ; and laid herself alongside the bridge, exactly at the most telling point. 
She had thea ego berself, precisely at the te moment. All the 
effects, and more than all, that had been pi ted by the Mantuan 
wizard had come to pass, The famous bridge was cle 
through, and a thousand picked men—Parma’s very “ daintiest”—were 
blown out of existence. Governor-General himself was lyin, 
and stiff upon the bridge which he said should be his triam monu- 
ment or bis tomb. His mos! distinguished officers were dead, and all 
the survivors were dumb and blind with astonishment at the unheard-of 
convulsion. The passage was open for the fleet, and the fleet lay below 
with sails spread, and oars in the rowlocks, only waitiog for the si 
to bear up «t once to the scene of action, to smite out of existence all 
remained of the splendid structure, and to carry relief and triamph into 
Antwer, 

Note soul slept in the city. The explosion had shook its walls, and 
thousands of people thronged the streets, their hearts beating bigh with 
expectation. It was a moment of exquisite triumph. The , word of 
happy augury, had not been relied upon io vain, and Parma’s seven 
months of patient labour bad been anoihilated in a moment. Sainte 
Aldegonde and Gianibelli stood in the “Boors’ Sconce” on the edge of the 
river. They had felt and beard the explosios, and they were now straining 
their eyes through the darkness to mark the flight of the welcome 
rocket. 

That rocket never rose. And it is enough, even after the lapse of 
three centaries, to cause a pang in every heart that beats for human 
liberty to think of the bitter disappointmeut which crushed these great 
and legitimate hopes. The cause lay in the a and cowardice 
of the man who bad beea co unfortunately entrusted with a share in a 


Admiral Jacobzoon, lyzed by the exploeion, which announced his 
own triamph, sent off the barge, bat did not wait for its return. The 
boatmen, too, appalled by the sights and sounds which they had wit- 
pessed, and by the murky darkness which encompassed them, did not 
venture Lear the ecene of action, bat, after rowing for a ebort interval 
hither and thitber, came back with the lying report that nothing had 
been accomplished, and that the bridge remained unbroken. Sainte 
Aldegonde aod Gianibelli were beside themeelves with rege, as 
® the imbecility of the Admiral, and devoted him in their bh 
to the gallows, which he certainly deserved. The wrath of the keen 
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Italian may be conceived, now that bis ingenios and entirely saccessful 
scheme was thus rendered fruitless by the blunders of the incompe'eat 
Fleming. 


— 


Fine Arts. 


LONDON ART GOSSIP. 

A question is agitatiog the art-world at the present time, more espe- 
cially that younger portioa of it which hopes to make a sensation at the 
next great annual picture show. It ie, whether there will be any exhi- 
bition at the Royal Academy this year or not? The late frost, among its 
pumerous other crimes, has been guilty of stopping the alterations now 
taking place in the elegant buildings ia Trafalgar Square, and though 
the contractors are bound to finish the work by the 1st of April (absit 
omeo)-—bound, no doubt, under the inevitable heavy peoalties—I fear 
there is at least a chance of the exhibition being deferred beyond the 


usual period. 

I pald a visit the other evening to El Buen Retiro at Kensington, the 
residence for some six years past of the brothers Chalon, R.A.’s. Herel 
had ample opportunity of inspecting some of the earlier worke of those 
facile artists. That portion of the pablic who only know them by pic- 
tures exbibited of late years, when the sight began to fail aad the hand 
to lose its cunning, will scarcely be prepared for the announcement, that 
both these gentlemen, bat more especially Alfred, were surpassingly 
clever caricatoriate. A volume of caricatures of all the operatic, and 
many of the theatrical celebrities, that have appeared ia the metropolis 
during the last half ceatary, will be a fice bone of contention between 
theatrical publishers and at the artists’ eale, The sketches are 
slight, being chiefly in water-coloar, but are very remarkable for the 
spirited posse of the figures the contortions end foreshortenings of the 
features in the act of singing, the admirable footlight effects, and the 
facile manner ia which the glare and glitter of the theairical costumes 
are indicated. 

The likenesses, although caricatured, are very strikiag. I can testify to 
those of Pasta, Grisi, Mario, Paganivi, Rachel, &c., as being extraordinary 
resemblances. All these are by A. Chalon. Some portraits of artists, 
from ss by both the brotbers, though less numerous, are equally 

—one of Wilkie making an after-dinner speech, being particularly 

for i's strong character and individuality. Others there are oi 
Faseli, Tarner, Leslie, Mulready, Webster, &c. A more elaborate draw- 
ing shows a copying day at the British Institution in the commeocement 
of this century. ficre we may see President West hard at work, in a 
long coat avd top boots, and Sase and Daw, with other notabilities of the 
day, whose fame, however, has not survived them. The Chalons pos- 
sessed many of the sketches made at the Club, of which they, Landseer, 
Leslie, Uwins, Stanfield, &c., were members One of the Gnest is by Sir 
Edwiv. It is entitled “ The Critical Moment,” aod represents a duck 
rounded by dogs, who swim towards her with eager eyes and open 
mouths. They are rapidly closing in—a black retriever is about to 
make the snap; bat you feel, by the slightly curved neck and ele- 
vated body of the duck, that ia less than another moment she will dive 
under water and thus elude ber pur-uere. It is a most masterly eketch, 
and we may some day see it as an engraving in all the priut-shop win- 
dows. By the way, | bear that Mr. Holmaa Hunt's “ Claudio and Isa- 
belia,.”’ which was oue of the chief attractions at the Academy Exhibition 
of 1853, is about to be engraved. I can hardly imagine that this will be 
@ popular priot. The subject, like some others of Mr. Hunt's, is-some- 
what awkward: “The Awakening Conscience,” for iostance—a picture 
which paterfamilias found some diffialiy in explaining to his female 
friends or relatives.—Corresp. Spectator, Fé. 2. 





Tuesday was a great day at the Royal Academy. No less than five 
vacancies had to be filled up in the ranks—one Academician, four As o- 
ciater. Twenty-nine of the members met, and great was the interest of 
the bour. Of course, the Academician was elected first ; Mr. Boxall and 
Mr. Poole having the highest number of scratches, a vote was taken, and 
Mr. Poole was elected by a majority of one volce—there being 15 for 
Tees 36 for Boxall. The first coatest for an iateship lay b 





. and Mr. Anedell; on a scrutiny, Ansdell showed 16 votes, 
Faed 13. The second contest lay between Mr. Faed and Boron Marc- 
—when Faed was chosen by 15 against 14 voices. Baron Maroshetti 
ran succesefully againet Mr. Edward Barry, and Mr. Barry against 
Mr. Penrose. obtained 20 votes ag 9 for Pearose. “There 

gentlemen from the outside, now incorporated in the Academical 
body—Ansdel!, Faed, Marochetti and Barry—will bring to it a consi- 
derable accession of -trength. The elevation of Mr. F. Poole to the full 
honour of the Academy leaves a vacancy fa the list of Associates, which 
will have to be filled at the proper time.— Atheneum, Feb. 2. 


Late English papers record the deaths of two well kcown artiste—Birket 
Foster, and Robert Burford, the painter, one might almost say the origi- 
nator of Panoramas. The loss of the latter can on!y be felt among thore 
who have been accustomed to see the clever productions of bis brush 
unrolled on acres of canvas. Birket Foster on the otber band, as a land- 
scape illustrator of books, has eojoyed a wide-wcrld reputation—thanks 
in part to the taste and loveliness of his compositions, but in part also to 
bis good fortune in having hie ideas interpreted by wood-eagravers of 
exquisite skill. 

—= 

CHARLES KEAN RE-APPEARS IN LONDON. 
* There were many reasons why the large theatre should 
be crowded to suffocation on Monday, and by an audience ready to ignite 
at a moment’s notice into an explosion of delight. In the first place, 
Hamlet \s the character with which Mr. Charles ean has most completely 
idevtified himself in the minds of those who have watched his career, 
since be made bis début in 1838 ; and there was something pleasantly seu- 
timental in welcoming a great artist, after a considerable absence, in the 

rt and in the very theatre which had first rendered him an object 
of universal notice. In the second place, as maoager cf the Princess’s 
Theatre, Mr. Charles Kean was really a public bevefactor, and in that 
capacity wortby of a public demonstration. As we predicted at the time 
of his retirement from Oxford-street, no one bas succeeded him in the 
work of establishing a permanent Shakspearian Theatre in central Lon- 
don, and the few attempts that bave been made in that direction only 
seem to render the prospect that he will have a successor more hopeless 
than ever. In the third place, he is the great tragedian of the day—the 
aly Shakspearian actor who can command a public too large to be con- 
trolled by the influence of clique or locality—the only man, in short, who 


o> eA.0 


can draw all London to look at him, and who is no more to be railed |G 


from bis position than the seal from Shylock’s bond. In the fourth place, 
the tragedy of “ Hamlet” is always an object of attractive wonder to the 
multitude, with whom it stands as the type of Shakespeare, much as Z4di- 
pus Tyrannus occurs to the mind of the Hellenist in connexion with the 
name of Sophocles ; aud thus the great national tragedy could be wit- 
nessed while the great national sctor was weloomed to the metropolis. 
In the fif.h place, Mrs. Charles Kean went out of ber way to sustain the 
character of Gertrude, in order to strengthen a cast that without her would 
have bern lamentably weak, and of course received the acknowledgment 
due to the leading tragic actress of the day, and the sharer in all the 
honourable toils of ber husband. These five reasons are sufficient to ac- 
count for the almost frantic applause with which Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean were saluted by a vast concourse of ber Majesty's subjects ou their 
first entrance ; and when we say that Mr. Kean, in acting, added all the 
vigour of a young aspirant to the finieh of a mature artist, we have given 
a sixth reason to account for the acc!amations that were renewed on the 
fall of the curtaio. Like Lord Byron whea he set about writing bis Don 
Juan, the theatrical public was eadly in wantofabero. Let it be thank- 
ful that it is allowed to have one so worthy in every respect es Mr, 
Charles Kean.—Saturday Review, Feb. 2. 


After an absence of eighteen months, during which they have been 

5 in a proviocial tour marked by the most gratifying results, Mr. 

rs. Charles Kean bave returned to pay a flying visit to the metro- 

polis, and Jast night appeared at Drury-lane Theatre, before an audience 

which crammed the boure from floor to ceiling, and which gave them 

such a reception as is but seldom accorded evento the most popular of 
cur theatrical artists. 

“ Hamlet” was the play selected, and Mr. Kean’s performance of the 
hero is so thoroughly well known to all members of the playgoiug pub- 
lie as to require but little comment from us. It would almost aflise to 
say that all his great points were made in bis usual manner, and 
duced their customary effect (notably the closet scene, where, after hav- 
+ bys Polonias, be throws such awful earnestness into the question 
“Is it the King?” and where his physical and moral energies seem 
tasked to the utmost) ; bat it is worthy of notice that in this same cha- 
racter he made his début at this same house three and-twenty years ago ; 
and that, while retainiog the original excellerc:s of his cglodeee, te. 


tensity, and dignity—be bas year by year been improving in classical 
polish, elegance, and repore. “ Ancora impura,”’ old Michael Angelo’s 
motto, seems to have been adopted by Mr. Kean : from bis earliest youth 
be has lost no chance of self-improvement, a practice which bas resalted 
in rendering bim one of the most perfect tragedians of the British stage. 

Mrs. Kean, who looked in excellent health, played the Queen-mother 


rendering. All the sweet womanly feeling with which Mrs. Kean en- 
dowed the younger and more feminine Shakspearian woman is brought 
into play in those scenes where Gertrude’s better feelings are displayed, 
backed by a power and a pathcs peculiarly ber own. . 

The applause which from time to time kept bursting forth was checked 
by the older playgoers, on the look out for their well-remembered points; 
at the end of the acts and at the conclusion of the ia it burst forth in 
tumultuous enthusiasm, and stamped the return of Mr. and Mre. Kean 
as a renewal of former triumpbs.— Daily News, Jun. 29. 


een 
THE SECRET UF A ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


A carious case bas this week been before the Probate Court. The pe- 
titioner, Lavioia Jaoetta Horton Ryves, claims to be Princess of Cum- 
berland and Duchess of Lancaster, as the grand-daughter and lineal 
representative, in the female line, of the Duke of Camberland, who died 
intestate in 1790. 

The petitioner alleges that on the 4tb day of March, 1767, the Duke of 
Cumberland, brother of King George III., was married at the house of 
Lord Archer, in London, to Olive, the daughter of the Rev. Dr. James 
Wilmot. This Lady Olive was the iseue of a private marriage, contracted 
by Dr. Wilmos with the daughter of Stenislaus, the last king of Poland. 
The ceremony was performed by her father, and was attended by George 
ILI, the Earl of Chatham, the Earl of Warwick, and Lord Aroher, the 
attesting witpesses. The certificate rans as follows :— 

I hereby certify that I married Henry Fredérick, Duke of Camberland, to 
Olive Wilmot, March 4, 1767, such marriage haviog been duly solemnised ac 
cording to the rites and ceremonies of the Church of England. 


(Signed) J. Wimor. 
I witness such marriage. (Signed) Geoxce R. Caaruax. 
(Signed) WARWICK. 


On the 2ad of October, 1771, the Duke of Cumberland. his firet wife 
being then alive, contracted a marriage with Lady Aone Horton, 
daughter of the Earl of Carhamptoo, and widow of Mr. Christopher Hor- 
ton, of Cotton Hall, in the county cf Derby. This marriage was never 
recognised by the King, nor was the lady receivd at Court. Qa the 
Sed of April, 1772, Olive, the alleged lawful wile of the Dake of Cam- 
berlaod, was delivered at Warwick of a female child, who was privately 
baptised as “the Dake of Camberland’s infant,” acd was rebaptieed, by 
command of the Kiog, Olive Wilmot, in order that she might as the 
child of Robert Wilmot. Mr. Dasninz wrote on the Ist of May, 1773, 
“T declare the Dake of Camberland’s marriage with Olive Wilmot to be 
lega), by command of the Kiog;” and bis Majesty made a provision of 
£500 a-year for the infant daughter of the marriage “ uatil a more suit- 
able provision could be made for her.” On the lst of May, 77—, the 
King issued the following:—“ We declare the birth of Olive, the 
jofant of the Duke of Cumberland, by Olive his Duchers, to be legi- 
timate, who is condemned to privacy by the act of bigamy com- 
mitted by her Royal father.” The mariiage of the Duke was kept secret, 
and tke child, Olive, passed as the child of Mr. Robert Wilmot, residing 
principally with her grandfather, Dr. Wilmo', at Barton-on-tne-Heatb, 
uotil ber marriage with Mr. John Thomas Serres in 1792, and remained 
in ignorance of her royal birth until 1815, when it was revealed to her 
by tbe late Earl of Warwick. In the will of George III. he bequeaths to 
“ Olive, our brother of Cumberlaad’s daugbter, the sum of £15,000, com- 
maoding our heir and successor to pay the same privately to our said 
niece for ber use, as a recompense for the misfortune she may have known 
through her father.” 

The Duke of Kent having been made acquainted by Lord Warwick 
with the facts, examined the documents, aud expressed himself satisfied 
of their genuineness, befriending Mrs. Serres up to the time of his death, 
acd addressed ber as his dear cousin. The petitioner claims, as the 
eldest surviving daughter of Mr. Serres and Olive, called Wilmot, but 
Dachess of Cumberland and Lancaster, the revenues of which latter 
she eeeks to recover, on account of ber mother aad berself, to tbe amount 
of £1,004,644, and also £105,530 as bequests from the Royal family. The 
petitioner bas appeared in person, and states that che was born at Liver- 

ool oa the 16th of March, 1797. She was married to Anthooy Thomas 

yves on the 22ad of November, 1822, but was afierwards divorced a 
mensd et thoro. The evidence of identity of the petitioner as the deughter 
of Olive aad Anthony Thomas Serres ap to be substantial, but the 
Court desired further evidence of identity from persons who kaoew the 
father and mother. At a subsequent hearing of the case on the 24tb, 
farther evidence was given, aad their L said they were of 

ion that the petitioaer bad made out her case, and grauied the prayer 
her petition accordingly, thus declaring ber legitimacy.— 
News, Jan. 26. 
—— 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


The Ofth ordinary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society for this 
acssion was beld yesterday eveniog at Burlington House. A numerous 
and fashionable company was there assembled, and Lord Ashburton, pre- 
sident of the society, occupied the chair. The route of the proposed 
“ North Atlantic Telegraph” was the subject to be considered. fm and 
charts of the ocean, of the Faroe Isles, of Iceland, Greenland, and Labra- 
dor, were suspended on tie walls, and as many stands were «rected with 
an electrical apparstus aod an assistant at each of them, to operate 
through a wire stretched around the room, aod to represent the several 
stations of this projected line of telegraphic communication from the 
northern extremity of Scotland to our British American colonies, The 
noble chairmao, however, remarked that, although the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society would receive and record all such physical facts as 
might have been observid by the persons employed in special investiga- 
tions, to prepare for this great and beneficent scheme of the North At- 
lantic Telegraph, yet the society would not presume to judge of the value 
of that scheme, or to compare it with soy other schemes, but would re- 
gard the geographical and other ecientific details thus brcught to their 
koowledge with philosophical impartiality and calmness. 

The first paper which was read was one by Sic Leopold M‘Cliatock, 
giving a brief eccount of the observations he made when di 


admirably, and with a thorcugh Shakepearian appreciation and artistic | mud-stream 


see how easily a telegraph cable might be carried on the backs of 
nies, and placed along the road. He described the people in both of 
those remote insular Danish provinces as being the most kindly, cleanly, 
intelligent, and hospitable race of natives that be had ever met with, 
praising especially the simple manners and morals of the Faroese. The 
natural wonders of [celand—with its volcanic beds of lava and its 
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being seldom lower than 13 to 18 degs. of Fahrenheit. With regard to 
Greenland, Dr. Rae said he was prevented by heavy snow storms from 
thoroughly surveyiag the ice of the interior, but be believed it would 
not be ible to take the cable across it, for it was full of deep cre- 
vasees. That inland ice lay stretched oat as level as a vast lake or sea, 
yet, like the glaciers on the declivity of the Swiss mountains, it had a 
gradual motion outwards, which he could only explain, where there was 
no slope to descend, by supposing that the ice coatracted and craeked in 
winter, and that the cracks became filled with snow, giviag rise after- 
wards to a lateral pressure. There would, however, be no necessity for 
the telegraph going overland there at all. 

Mr. J. W. Tayler, who bad lived for seven years in South Greenland, 
then read the fourth paper, which was one of the most interesting of 
them all. He gave a short historical sketch of the early Scandinavian 
settlements there, as long ago as the ninth ceatury, which are celebrated 
in the old Icelandic Sagas; he compared the maritime adventares of 
Eric the Red and his hardy companions with the now intended triamph 
of modern engineering skill; be gave a graphic description of the suab- 
lime though desolate ecenery of the fords, with their precipitoas moun- 
tains, their glaciers, the scanty vegetation of their shores, aud the enor- 
mous depth of their waters; he spoke of Julianshaab and the other 
Greenland towns, their civilised inhabitants, and the Esqaimaux of the 
wilder regions. He expressed an opinion that ueither the ice nor the 
configuration of the coast would offer any impediment to the successful 
laying of the telegraph cable in one of those fiords. 

The last paper was by Colonel Shaffer, from the United States, who 
explained, and showed by using bis elecirical apparatas, the working of 
the telegraph circuite, from Scotland to Faroe 225 miles, thea from Fa- 
roe to Iceland 250 miles, then 800 miles from Iceland to Greenlond, aod 
520 miles farther to Labrador, It would not be necessary to repeat the 
messages, but a tigoal beiug given to the intermediate stations, they 
could opeo circuits beyond, establish direct communication between 
Scotland and Nova Scotia, or elsewhere on the Americana continent. 

As the papers were not fiuished readiog till balf-past ten, the noble 
president adjourned the discussion upon them to the society’s next meet 
ag .— London paper, Jan. 29. 





ae 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 


The extreme severity of the winter has caused fur to be much in re- 
quest, aad there is in this material, asin all other things,afasbion. This 
season, Astracaa is most iu vogue. We find fur used, not only as a trim- 
ming for mantles, bat also for dresses. Two or three bands, about a 
quarter of a yard in width, placed upon a velvet skirt, produce a good 
effect. Long palet6ts of cloth or velvet are trimmed with martin or As- 
tracan, in wide bands. Large baequines of velvet cloth—blue or violet 
—edged with Astracan are very ee. The little velvet shawl, 
trimmed with wide lace, is reserved for visite of ceremony, and the 
colour of the velvet must match that of the dres, 

For young persons, very charming scarfs are made of black or blue 
velvet, piped with white satio. It is very graceful and simple, and more 
novel thao the casaque, though this is far from being abandoned. Monkey 
fur is also very fashionable. Chinchilla is becoming more so, and swan’s 
down is much worn on pelerines for the theatre, aud to trim wedding 
dresses 

The Zouave vest is more and more indispensable for iadoor drcss—for 
the more simple as well as for the richer toilettes. It is made either in 
braided cloth or velvet. The favourite colours for those of velvet are 
black and Solferiao, with embroidery of gold or silver, and pearls. As- 
tracan is also used to trim them, bat this is equally suitable for cloth. 
— brown, end Louise blue are the colours preferred for the cloth 

ouave. 

Opera mantles are now made exceedingly elegant—some of white 
cachemire, bordered with crimson or black’ velvet “and gold, with gold 
acd white tassels. The Sultan is one of white or coloured 
richly embroidered with gold. The most simple and suitable for young 

rls is a burnous of striped thick aod transparent white, alternately 

ined and edged with white silk. White cachemire, or white satin sor- 
ties de bal, are frequently trimmed with white plusb. A burnousis some- 
times made entirely of white plush, with beautiful tassels of dead gold 
eter “ 
et is in for home 

¥ , and it is made now waoh riok nod clagant desigas, thet howe 
rank next to velvet, Velvet of various colours is wora.—For evening 
dress, there are many roy beautiful fabrics. Tulle is more in vogue 
than terlatane, though is still fashionable fur young giris.—There 
are many dresses of gauze, checked with colours or embroidered with 
gold or silver ; others of striped gauze; and scme of grenadine, worked 
with velvet. White grenadioe, with a pattern in rose colour (rose de 
roj,) or with natural flowers dotted over it, and silk talle embroidered 
with chenille, make exceedingly preity and tasteful ball dresses, 

Very elegant ball dresses are made of sation, either of rose de roi 
green, yellow, azure, or lilac. Satia is also worn for visiting dress, in 
brown with a black pattern, or of violet aud of Russian leather colour, 
Tulle, spotted with gold, forms a charming tuaijue, opening over a dreas 
of tarlatane covered with narrow flounces, or tele worked with riags of 
chemille and gold, or in silver. Flounces are more and more rarely 
seen, excepting iu full dress; fat trimmings placed round the bottom of 
the skirt being decidedly more stylish. Thick materials are gored. 
Bodies, high and plain, with a poiat or a baud. Sleeves, tight or open, 
the former certainly seem the most suitable for the cold weather, bat 
the —— a greater display of lingerie. 

Low jes are now made straighter across the top than they were 
formerly. Plastrons of velvet, or of gold or silver cloth, are frequently 
placed upon the body instead of sushes.—Poiated bodies are stili gene- 
rally in vogue, and are made eiiher with drapery, or with a berthe 
trimmed with rows of lace. Bodies, either drawa together or plain in 
froat, very low on the shoulders, with a scarfsazh, are much ala mode 
for young girls. Flowers are used greatly for trimmiogs, placed either 
in b 





her Majesty’s ship Bulldog, despatched by the government in Jaly las*, at 
the request of the North Atlantic Telegraph Comp ny, to take the deep- 
sea soundings between the Faroe Isles and Iceland, between Iceland and 
Jand, bet G land and Hamilton Ialet on the coast of La- 
brador. In the first portion the greatest depth was about 380 fathoms, 
and the bottom was fine sandy mad, with broken shells ; it would be aa 
easy matter to lay down the cable between Faroe and Iceland. Man 
interesting particulars were meationed by Sir L. M‘Clintock with re- 
spect to the country, which is larger than Ireland, and has a population 
of sixty thousand, with a chief towa aod barbour, Reikjavik, on the Faxa 
Bay, exempt from drift ice and open to vessels all the winter. Between 
Iceland and the south coast of Greenland the greatest depth is 1,572 
fathoms, but very regular; the bottom is of ooze and fine mad, partly 
showing organic remains. The temperatare of the water at a depth of 
100 fathoms was from 46 to 39 degrees. The Greenland shore was 
blockaded with ice. The distance being 550 miles thence to Hamilton 
Iolet, in Labrador, the greatest depth was 2,032 fathoms; the bottom 
was ooze ; the hay tory at the depth above mentioned was 40 de- 
oo. Hamilton Inlet he found 120 miles long, and varying in widto 
rom 20 miles to balf a mile. Its depth was very irregular, and seldom 
safficient to secure an immersed cable from disturbance by icebergs ; but 
the rocks and islets at its mouth, and the current going past, would per- 
haps prevent the icebergs from entering there. From the merchants and 
fishermen qe that place, and from the Moravian missionaries re- 
siding there, Sir L. M-Clintock has obtained rather a favourable account 
of it. He had no doubt bat with the requisite ekill end precautions, ihe 
difficulties of landing a cable both in Greenland and somewhere in La- 
brador might be overcome. 

The second paper was written by Captain Allan Young, who com- 
manded the steam yacht Foz, on its expedition last summer to survey 
the telegraph landing places ; it was read in his absence by Sir Charles 
Bright. In his opinion the cable should be laid beginning from the 
east coast of Iceland towards the Faro Isles, because the fogs and 
easterly winds prevailing in the sammer on that side of Iceland would 
make it difficult to land a cable there. From Iceland to Greenland the 
length of cable required would be about 800 miles ; he thought it would 
be impracticable to carry it across the interior of Greenland, and the 
best landing place would, therefore, be near Julianshaab, on the south- 
"Fhe tied as read by Dr. John Rae, gi tertaining 

r wes r. Jo ae, giving a vey en 
account of his by land areas the large of the he Isles, and 
afterwards from the east side of Iceland to the town of Reikjavik, to 














ts or ia long garlands. 

Bonoets are still wora very large, and high over the forchead, and the 
trimmiog is worn either on the top or round the crown; and sometimes 
a wreath of small feathers is placed rouad the front. Velvet and silk 
are used together, and often the feathers are white and black, whatever 
colour may be used for the bonnet. A bonnet lately made for one of 
the ladies of the Empress’s court was very distingué, and worth describi: 
to our readers. It was of black velvet, quite plain, with the cooeptien of 
a trimming roand the front formed with very small blue feathers as light 
as marabouts. This trimming is equally elegant in either black or white 
teathers.—Another black velvet bonnet had the curtain made of white 
bloade, and the trimming a bouquet of sma!l feathers fastened inside, 
aad falling gracefully over the front. These were of two colours, two 
green aod one white. It is equally pretty with two roses de roi and one 
white, or violet and white ; bat there must always be one white feather 
io this style of trimming.—A third was destined for a young lady, and 
was made of white plasa, edged with tulle embroidered lightly. - 
lonnes of the same across the front, both inside and out; the oaly trim- 
ming, a small baoch of roses just at the top. Flowers are mach worn 
even in coiffure, but feathers are gainiag favour, aad are certainly most 
elegant and graceful. Diadems and combs are aleo much used, and are 
becoming to some styles of beauty ; bat the diadem is not well suited 
for very young faces, which always look best with a simple head-dress. 

Touqaets are mach woro, The one styled Heari Ili. is a padded band 
of black velvet with a gold cord twisted over it, aad ornamented with a 
white feather. Another is of matted gold fastening a maguolia. Gold 
nets with pearls, golden ears of corn with di de, or a coiffure of vine 
leaves with black grapes and daisies, composed of diamonds, are all 
mach admired.—Le Follet. 





se 


Tue Decay or Wesruryster Pacace.—The learoed in nureery rhymes 
will remember a stanza beginning, “ We are all in the dumps,” aad end- 
ing “For the houses are built without walle.’ Was this prophecy, 
and were the houses of Parliament the houses predicated to be bailt 
without walls? But be (hat as it may, such is the fact. Westminster 
Palace bezan life with decay. Before it was finished it began to rot, aad 
if the tect had taken a little more time, aad much be did take, the 
building would have beea like Penelope’s web, always recommenc 
oce part falling to rains before asother was complet:d. Aad how has 
this come aboat? By dint of great foresight aud care. When things were 
done anyhow, they were done passably well. Before ventilatioa was 





thought of,—nay, before the word existed ia our ee 
were constructed in which people could breathe, without beiog exposed 
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alternations of hot and cold b'asts of air. And before there was much 


ledge of the varieties of stone and their properties, houses and 
poe were built which at least served their time fairly. It wasa 
chance, a lottery, in which the prizes rather predominated. But when 
the Westminster Palace was designed, Commissioners were appointed 
to discover a stone that would last forever. They went forth in quest of 
a stone sempiternal like Coclebs in search of a wife, and somewhere be- 
tween Derbysbire and Yorkshire they discovered a stone promisio inde- 
structibility as confidently as a stone can promise anything. It was 
called Dolomite, or magoesian limestone, but the condition of its dura- 
bility is its crystallization, till which is perfected it is liable to rapid de- 
cay if exposed to the sulphate of ammonia with which the atmosphere of 
London is charged. 

Now the Dolomite choeen for the Westminster Palace was not crystal- 
lized, the ia and li not being in proper proportions, and 
hence the rapid decay. As Mr. Tite explains, the case was one of a bad 
selection of stones, an error of very bad augury for a building destined 
for representative purposes. The mistake extends beyond stones. 
There are Dolomite members not at all crystalised that are good for 
nothing, and serve as ill for a part of the house as a stone that disinteg- 
rates in the London atmosphere, as sugar melts immersed in water. But 
a stone is a much franker material than a Parliamentary candidate, and 
a builder should be proportionately less liable to error than a constitu- 
ency, and bow was it that the imperfect or unripe Dolomite was not dis- 
covered? Mr. Tite says that science and cautiou had been exhausted in 
preparations for buildiog tbe palace, but both were at fault in this essen- 
tial particular of the stone. Science had not warned the architect that 
there was a dolomite as unsuited to his purpose as blocks of ice, or if it had, 
the precaution had not been taken of examining the dolomite furnished 
to ascertain whether it was of the unsound and or 
and indestructible quality. The miscarriage isa sad example of the way 
in which affairs of the highesi importance are with us, and whea 
a new and cusnenly expensive pile is found to be in a state of prema- 
ture decay the cry is the one ever in the fool’s mouth, “ Who'd have 
thought it?’’ The question now is, how thedefective Dolomite is to be 

against the atmosphere so as to stop or retard its decay. 

arious contrivances are proposed for this purpose, and of course there 

is at least as much room for error in the choice as in the selection of the 

etone itself. And supposing the best to be done, a characteristic addi- 

tion to the enormous cost of Westminster Palace will be that for framing 

and glazing the whole pile, to remedy the fault of its constitutionally de- 
fective etone.—Ezaminer. 








Tue Rarmway Cuance_ine.—By mail train there arrived one night at 
a certain station in the north of England, a large bamper, booked as 
containing a live doz, and addressed to a clergyman of Lincolnshire. 
The hamper was taken iato the parcels’ office, to await the departure of 
the train by which it was to go forward. The clerks, as soon as they 
bad ten minutee to spare, being curious, as it became them to be, con- 
cerning the breed and culture of dogs, unfastened the hamper, which 
was merely tied with a piece of thick string. No sooner was the lid 
fairly opened, than the specimen, with a loud snarl, and a yedl of as 
much terror as anger, «prang clean out of the hamper, cleared the office 
in two bounds, and sped away down the platform at his swiftest. Chase 
was immediately given, joined in by all the guards and porters about, 
but th dog was irretrievably gone—swallowed up by darknees—far 
away in two minates among the sidings, and waggons, and dead en- 
gines, where pursuit was useless. What was to be done? The dog had 
certainly been received, and it would not do to send the hamper forward 
empty. Blank de+pair overwhelmed the clerks, till a whisper of sug- 
gestion at length from one of them: “ Why not send Nipper?” Nipper 
was a rough and venerable animal, of all soris of breed, who lived by 
prowling round the station, taking all the kicks he got in hope of 
victuals. He was a desperate old thief, and he looked as dis: eputable as 
he was, But the case was an extreme one, and accordingly Nipper was 
hunted up from bis snooze in the cloak-room, was feasted sumptuously, 
and was decorated with a pink ribbon fastened round his neck, and tied 
in a bow under his chin, to show that he was out for holidays. Thus 
prepared for travel, he was carefully packed up in the hamper, which 
was forwarded to ite address by the next train. No complaint, we be- 
lieve, was ever made to the railway, and we hope that, for the sake of 
the friend who did not send him, Nipper died in clover, afier having won, 
as the clergyman’s dog. respect throughout the parith—AU the Year 





Tue Iurerrect Demacocve.—Mr. Bright has every qualifieation for 
an English demagogue, except one. He can never uaderstand the Eo, 
lich people. Brave, brawoy, and a bora orator, be has just that con- 
tempt for facts which is neceseary to make rhetoric effective with a mob. 
Always appealing to the mass, he still retains that hearty scorn of the 

ple, without which even a Jacobin may be hampered Kd his sympa- 
Bick. He tells them that they alone deserve power, and that they are 
fools, always guiled by a lying press and a corrupt Administration. But 
with all these splendid advaoteges, apparent frankness and real cynicism, 
audacity in aseertion, aud unequalled flow of words, he cannot compre- 
hend the people he desires to rouse. He is a lectarer who preaches tee- 
totalism just whea the fainting wretch wants only brandy to revive. 
His bardest blows are always struck just as his adversary slips beyond 
bis reach. His most popular appeals are always made just when the 
lar is for the bour suspended. The Eoglish middle class has an 
Babitual dislike of ecldiers, so he attacks the army just as the middle 
class has taken to soldiering. ane eee reform is usually popular, 
so Mr. Brigit urges a broad scheme just as the people have resolved that 
it is eafer to wait awhile. Economy is a natural cry in Eogland, so he 
demands retreachment just when the nation feels that for the moment 
liberality is the only wisdom. When the ery comes, as it inevitably will, 
Mr. Bright will be arguing for the expenditure of millions on the educa- 
tion of the poor. He selecte a moment when Europe is trembling on the 
verge of war to express his full confidence in peace, and Birmingham as 
the place to denounce expenditure on rifler. There is, in truth, a want 
of sympathy in his mind which forbids him to comprehend either the 
tendency of the day, or the instincts in which that tendency finds strength. 
—London Spectator. . 





Tue Vintve or an “Ir.”—The W. Y. Historical Magazine brings out a 
carious fact in connection with the late visit of the Prince of Wales, ac- 
companied as he was daring a portion of his tour by the Marquis of 
Chandos. In 1536 Parliament passed an act (28 Hen. VIII. c. 7), which 
gave the King power to dispose of the crown in case of failure of his own 
issue “ by last wiil signed by his hand.” A will was caodoubtedly drawn 
up by Heary’s direction under the authority of this statute, by which 
failing issue of hisson Edward, and daughters Mary and Elizabeth, he 
disinherited the heirs of his elder sister Margaret Tador Queen of Scot- 
land, and directed that the crown should descend to the heirs of his 
youoger sister Mary. Henry at the time the will was drawn was unable 
to sign his name or had grown too indolent, and had ordered public 
documents to be signed with a stamp by certain lords of his Council. 
This will was so signed, and therefore, although recorded in Chan- 
cery, upon proof that the signature was cot made by the King’s own 
hand as the permissive statute directed, the entry was cancelled in Queen 
Mary’s time. The will itself, however, is still in existence, and had it 
been held to be valid the Stuart dynasty could never have ascended the 
throne or given way to the House of Urange and the Gaelphs, Ino that 
case the heirship to the throne of England would now be vested in the 
Marquis of Chandos, the lineal descendant of Mary Tador, and his fa- 
ther the Duke of Buckingham would be king. Agaia: had the Stuarts 
not been cut off from the throne, Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, would 
be King of Great Britain and Ireland instead. 





Decrease oF PoruLaTion Iv THE AvsTrian Ewprre.—There bas been 
a diminution of the human race in the Austrian Empire within the last 
three years of near three millioas, according to the Vienna Gazelie. The 
population returos for 1860 show that this vast district of Europe has 
receded to the figure of 1840. Enormous war levies of marriageable 
men, horrid pressure on trade, stoppage of all en through want 
of public or private credit, and utter disregard by a tted Govern- 
ment of the ordinary business it exists for—viz., the development of the 
pam resources—has blasted the land land it rales; from 38} millions 

t counted in 1857, it is now reduced to 36 millions of lieges, ail on the 
verge of revolt, save the three millions of hereditary subjects in the 
‘areb- Duchy of Hapsburg.—Globe’s Paris Letter. 


Tse QvEEN anp rae Weavers —Her Majesty has graciously comma- 
nicated to the trade in the Coventry district a pattern of the ribbon 
Pekin, which communication has, 





ana as tuty Subree® Sek deny EL 
and we hope a act will shortly prevail througbout is 
tressed districts. Happily, indeed, will it prove, if a revival of the 


trade should date from the Queen’s zracefal benevolent act. The lead- 


“ The Pekin Palace Ribbon,” as likewise the Duchesses of Argyll, Beau- 
fort, Sutherland ; Maria, Marchioness of Ailesbury ; Frances, Countess 
of Waldegrave ; Baroness North and Windsor, and other leading fashion- 
ables.— Leamington Spa Courier. 


Tae Sworp or La Tour D’Auvercre.—The sword of La Tour d’ Au- 
vergne, the celebrated French grenadier, having been presented to Gari- 
baldi by its possessor, the latter received the following letter of thanks: 
“ Caprera, Jan. 2, 1861. 

“T have received the sword of La Toar d’Auvergne, that sword which 
the Consuls of the Republic decreed to the bravest man of the French 
army—to the bravest man of an army that trampled under its gigantic 
steps and buried in the dust the thrones and tyrants of Europe. This 
honour surpasses all that the opnion of a military man, of any man, 
can dream. I accept it, not only with all the gratitude I am capable of 
feeling, but in addition as a sign of the sympathy of humanitarian France 
for oppressed nationalities. The initiative of the great reforms that are 
to consecrate the fraternity of peoples pertains still to France.” 





An Anistocratic Weppixc.—The marriage of Lieut..Colonel Cust 
with Lady Florence Lascelles took place on Thursday morning, the 31st 
ult., in the private chapel of Dalkeith Palace, the seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. The ceremony was performed by the Very Rev. Dean Ram- 
say, Edinburgh. The bride was attended to the altar by the following 
young ladies as bridesmaids: the Ladies Victoria, Margaret, and Mary 
Scott, cousins of the bride ; the Ladies Mary and Maude Lascelles, sisters 
of the bride ; and Miss Hope, of Luffness. The bride was given away by 
her brother, the Hon. Egremont Lascelles. The wedding was conducted 
privately, none but members of the family and a few friends being pre- 
sent. bride and bridegroom left in the afternoon for Langholm 
Lodge, Dumfriesshire, one of the seats of the Duke of Buccleuch, where 
they will pass the honeymoon. 





Tue InrernationaL Scutiers’ Matou.—It appears now that Cham- 
bers’ party.do not wish to bave this match rowed in America, as Ward’s 
party have proposed persons as referee and stakeholder against whom the 
American press waras the English from having to do with. It is now 
suggested that the race be rowed in France, Ward receiving £100 for 
expenses, and Chambers paying his own. Mr. Ten Broeck (an American) 
is Chambers takeholder or referee. Thus, some time 
w Field, Feb. 2. 





pro’ 

ill elapse before anything is settled.— The 
Fashion FOR THE FirerLace.—We have seen a sweet thing in muslin 
for morning dress. It is a light and beaatifal fabric, admirably er 
for expansion on the most extensive Crinoline. But the pattern of it is 
that which isso very pretty. It is figured all over with flames and little 
grotesque figures, constitutiog, in fact, a charming imitation of the vest- 
ment in which the Spanish Inquisition used to adorn the victims about 
to be sacrificed at an aulo da fé. Indeed, in the vocabulary of fashion, 
this elegant and ladylike garment has been christened the “ Samarra.” 
The idea of it bas been suggested by the numerous cases wherein ladies 
have lately been burnt alive in consequence of their delightfully wide 
skirts catching fire.— Punch. 





Cobess. 
PROBLEM No. 632. By Lord Robert Montagu. 
BLACK. 














WHITE. 
W hite to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





So.vtion To Prosiem No, 631. 


White 
1 KttoR6 P tks Kt 
2KtK4 K moves 
3 Bto K 7 and checkmates next move. 
B s-ccssececoos Pto Kts 
2 Kt checks K moves 
3 P checks and mates next move. 
1 sccocccoseees P to K Kt4ch 
2K to kta K moves 
3 Kt to B Sand mates next move. 


ae — 

The match at the Morphy Chess Rooms terminated in favour of Mr. Leonard, 

who scored three pane Ie games against Mr. Marache, with one drawn 
e. Mr. Leonard therefore receives the first prize, a valuable large-size 

Photo h cf Paul Morphy, in a rich gilt frame. Mr. Marache receives the 

secon pee, a y of Staunton’s Chess Praxis—Mr. Leonard is also the 

winner of the first Prize in the Tournament at the N. Y. Chess Club. 


e subjoined e was played at the late Tournament in Manchester. It 
= —- the I last of the Pout between Messrs. Pindar and Birch. 














White (B.) Black (P.) White (B.) Black (P.) 
1PwQé PtoK3 15 BtoK 3 Kt to Q Kt6 
2PtoK4 Peas. 16 QRtwoQ K Rw QBi(c) 
3 P to Q5 (a) PtwoQ3 17 Pw K5 KttoK B4 
4PtKB4(b) PtoK Kt3 18 BtoK B2 KRtwoK 
5 KttoKB3 B to K Kt2 19 KRwEK PtoQR4é 
6 B checks Bt Q?2 20 KttoK Kt5 (d) P tks P 
7 B tks B ch Q tks B 21 QtoK Kt4 P tks P 
8 PwQBé KttoQR3 22 QtoK R3 Pt KR3 
9 Castles Kt to K 2 23KKttK4 PtoQKt5 
10 PtoQR3 Castles K R 24 P tks P P tks P 
11 QwQ3 P tks P 25 Kt to Q Kt B tks Q Kt P 
12 QB P tks P Paaee 26 BtoQé R tks Kt (e) 

13 KttoQB3 PtQB5 27 Rtks R Q tks QP 
14 Qto K2 KttoQB4 And Black wins. 

(a) The right move; White has now the better e, for Black’s second 
move, — venturable, is inferior to 2. P to Q 4.—(b) Not a strong move 
here ; Biack ly might very comfortably have taken P with P, and then 
fayed QB to K BA. White's correct play was P to Q B 4.—(c) The other 
were better.—(d) Up to this point the is very good on sides, but 
this sad oversight at once loves White his K P, and the in consequence. 
—(e) The right move, as White menaced a foul check with his Kt at K B 6. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 





FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
recerved, and ba in Btore, a Complete Assortment of New Goo 
pe ee, Weerker lor their Fall aod Winter Sales, through 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 
MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





[SDERGARMENTS. 
: HOSIERY. 
and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
SSO R' . 
A GREAT ASSORTMENT ite tee 
DRESS SHIEBTS TO OBDERB. 


A. RANKIN & CO., 





ing families in the county of Warwick have elready given orders for 


the above justly celebrat 


De YOU WANT WHISKERS? 
DO YOU WANT WHISKERS! 
DO YOU WANT A MUSTACHE?! 


DO YOU WANT A MUSTACHE?! 





BELLINGHAM'S 
CELEBRATED 
STIMULATING ONCUENT, 
FOR THE WHISKERS AND HAIR. 
The subscribers take pleasure in , States, th: 
they have obtained the Agency for, and are noe sate rt Oy pI public, 
and world-renowned article. 


THE STIMULATING ONGUENT 


Is prepared by Dr. C. P. Batuinenam, an eminent physi 
fof oom myendt Se nent physician of London, and is warranted 


WHISKERS CR A MUSTACHE, 


in from three to six weeks. This article is the only o1 used rench, 
in London and Paris it is in universal use. paprpapraatetennases pahenait we 


It is a beautiful, economical, soothing, yet stimulating compound, acting as if by magic 
= the roots, causing a beautiful growth of luxuriant hair, If ‘appli to the cealee it 
to bald spots a fine growth of new 


cure BALDNESS, cause spring up in a 
- Applied according to directions, it will turn rap or towy hair park, and 
hair to its original colour, leaving it soft, sm: , aod flexible. The “ Oncumnr” is 
le article = ovesy Gontloman’s toilet, and after one week’s use they would 
| 
8 bers are the onl. te fi 
ter mast bea sed nem for the article in the United States, to whom all 
ice One & box—for sale by all Druggists and Dealers ; or a box of the“ mt’? 
(warranted to have the desired effect) will be sent to any who desire it, by nail (lines), 
securely packed, on receipt of price and postage, $1 18. Apply to or address 


not for 
The = 


HORACE L. HEGEMAN & CO., 
DRUGGISTS, &c., 
24 William street, New York. 





HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 
Wil find the most recherche as well as popular 
COLLECTION OF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 

PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautiful Articies, at 
GOUPIL'S, 
No. 772 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
tape canatione. durable, neat, elegant, healthy Fall and Winter articles can now be ob 
CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 


full supply of ** feet-co ” for the from the Misses’ ‘* danc- 
* patent leather” of Youne ateenten aiid 


FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 


CANTRELL has a 
ing slippers’’ to the ‘ 


Gentlemen e ence no difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 

boots at CANT. ’S. His assoriment is very large, embracing an immense variety. 
PRICES. 
CANTRELL sells er and better b shoes, gail a sli other 
by cheap cots, gaiters, an ppers than any 
LOCALITY. 

CANTRELL’S is at No. 818 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 

of access to the residents of the “* West End,” and the sojourners at all the fashionabie 





AT R. BH. MACY'S 
WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


tock of sces and Hmbroideries. 
oo 

toc! Flowers. 
to 





ouons. 
R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 





WHEELER & WILSON'S SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Transparent Cloth Presser, 
NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHECK. 
Office, No, 505 BROADWAY, New York, 


on scoount of eiailiptey 
ben done, and ¢ 


“This Machine makes the ‘LOCK-STITCH,’ and ranks highest, 

permanence, beauty and genera! desirableness of the stit cw 

range of its application.— Report of Am. Institute, New York, 

This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 
Fair of the United States Agricaltural Society, 

at the Fairs of the 


York ; 





and at hundreds of County Fairs. 


_ 
z 
Ze 





oo 
Se 
$30 Goo ae ee 


SEWINCIMACHINES, 
REMARKABLE FOR ITS SIMPLicITY, 


JAMES WILLCOX, Menafacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York, 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL?! 


Grover & Baker’s 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWING MACHINES), 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ublic attention is requested to the following cards of Ei1as Hows, Jr 
Tne ie'duoven Basis 8. M. Oo: 


A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8. M. CO. 


ts being now established by the Courts, we are enabied to furnish the Grover 
PR tty ta ‘with important improvements, at greatly 


moderate at which Machines, making the Grover & Bax stitch, can vow be 
hat, brings them within the reach of ally and renders the use of Hachines making inferior 
ecessary as 


stitebes as unp up 
‘erson: best Machines, and the right to use them, must not only be sure te 
on Machines —t the Grover & Baxrr stiteh, but also that such Machines are made 
at siamped onr patents and those of E1ias JR. 
Grover & Baker 5. M. Co., 
4% Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 








ESTABLISHED IN 1623. atealir - 
































































































































































































































































































































































































THe Aloion. 






February 23 








“FINANCIAL. 





REMITTANCES: 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland. 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM 41 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE Lx 





ENGLAND, SCO;TLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 
Tasued by 
TAYLOR BR 


No. 76 Wall Ghett, New York. 


BILLS oN LONDON, 


N SUMS TO SUIT PURC - rameees AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For Sle 
WARD, CAMPBELL & & 0O., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN a 80 N 8, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


i 


— 
Sasue Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILIS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN 8UMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE &€ CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5S RUB DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
anuD 
8 Wall Street, New York, 
Iesoxz Crrcocar Lerrers of Cespit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, 4c., 
ALS9, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bills on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


DUNCAN, & CO, 


RS 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
iss) 


us 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 





No. 


ae. 








AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 


ngs Lasyeee OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, | Dale ny IN ALL wr | 
id through the Messrs. RoTMscHILD’s of Paris, London, F: ‘ort, Vienna, and 
Maples, a snd their correspondents. 


MOT RAR. | 53 WANE Oe ee Vien, 


J.RAE. 
Ors FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE ee paws OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Montreal and its Branches in uma to suit 
DTTS insued, Sterling and Notes, ‘and Drafts, payable in Canada, New 
Bruaswick, and Nova Scot ia pur spased or Collected. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Bae COMMEE CIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS COUN- 











TCH 8, EXPRESS TO CALIFORNI OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
pias, by the of the 6th and 2th of each month. 
Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 





Cast IRON PIPES. 
EBARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, 
91, 93, 95, 07, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, Ne. 21 Centre Street, b wal YORK. 


N.UJ.. 


C° 1mUe to Ly maw! CAST 4h Gaa and Woter Pipes ne clogs, 
aces, hieeves, p By ph Syphons, Plugs, Hy 
4) eneral, Particular tion paid to all 1s connected with Gas 
Wore. ’ i.'B. BARL. 





DELLUC'’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
OUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK. 
vise r away te ia Fover aud A ny a ang F—) pre- 
tean ken most agreeable Cordial. Ev Every bottle must 
ave the siz nature of tb sole mauefecturers. 
DELLUC 4 CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEWis: 


635 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St, 


SHOT. 
TO DEALERS AND SPORTSMEN. 
HE undersigned are manufacturing SHOT of a quale superior toany heretofore offered 
T market. The severe tests to which it is su In. | before bagging, insure = 
qualities : Ist, roundness ; 2d, solidity ; 3d, smooth polish , 4th, uniformity of si 


ith these advestages, it will be Goand in use to have a more accurate and uniform flight, 
yey closer and better effect than avy article prepared by ordinary means, 
mt a correct aim. 
plied at the same price as tbe ordinary shot to whom retail purchas- 
TATHAM & B — 
Beekman 8t,, New ¥ owt & 








AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK, 
IN DUTCHESS CO., N. ¥.—IT I8 THE RICHEST 
ans cyan upon refined white suger. Tt is recommended by the 
le Medical Profession for Invalids ont Infants. It is the 
pogeure FX rene MILK, J las a So mer pare 


way 
pra only for what is used, not 
mks eta Saher 
p= ut especial 
for those Lvlag at che SOUTH, Sea ea wane mh to dear’ or ned ts bo haa 
For us-sized packages, or cased for u portation artes caaledlavene 
aad in ver or prices, Laat and pamphlet, address 
AGENCY AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 
73 Liberty Street, Ne New York. 


PIANOS. | 
785 BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. 


4 4 CLARK ARE NOW OFFERING yas | palsnos OF THRIR STOCK 
of elegant pianos at greatly reduced prices to close the concern. 











H. WORCESTER’S 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY & SALES-ROOM, 


FPOURTEENTR STREET. 
COR, OF THIRD AVENUE, B. ¥. 


HARPS! J. FP. BROWNE 
ABUPACTURER, Boge to Inform his Friends and the Profes- 


WAREROOMS 
TO 108 oalenanen ABOVE FOURTH ST., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


wom ot ak uisite for the Harp. A la and chotoe collee- 
ARP Maid Msi otk ore Gna ou publicaions, 








RAVEN, BACON & 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


co. 


K - NOW OFFERING ON FAVOURABLE TERMS, A FULL ASSORTMENT 
of Piano Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and warranted in every res- 
to the undersigned parties, who, 


peet. By permission, we refer from Yar eapestense for 
recommend our instruments, as to their quality and 


San yoars, can 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO., E.D. MORGAN & tas 
BOWEN, HOLMES 


4co., COLGATE . 
pRORAW BUTLER 4 CO., I.8 RA dom 4 co. 
TH, BETTS, NICHOLS & CO., 
CROMAS OWRE 8 4508, SHEL 8 a 
JOSEPH FOULKE’S SONS 
CARY. ee 40o., Iv SON Het iNNEY. 
a a 


Warerooms, No. 135 Grand Street, near Broadway. 


PLATED TEA-SETS FOR $20. 
ORE LEFT—FULL SETS OF SIX EIBORS— WHICH 1 orm, FOR 920, 
finished, some very rich tea-sets of new patterns, tor $25 a 
Burling S!ip LUCI Us Tan.” 





Mo 
Be 





here from Wash 


apasesc aoe oa Wael: arrival 





T™ 


aes oe 2 conformity w 


"ates on a 
Premiums receiv 
On 





Fire 


sat 


” Fire 


Net Profits 


Rea! Estate aud 


1860, be declared of SIX PER 
that day. 

iso, that a Di 
Company, on their te 


yone 10 
tow < or "BoLtaRs. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, 
R LL SPRAGUK, 


SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 





Premiums 
a cae ° 


or Gan Ri ie Savings, os 
+ arine inks Clean 
* Inland 


Expenses and Reinsurance 


Bonds and 
| Loans on Stocks, 
and Loans, Rents of Real 


of Trustees have this day directed + 





OFFICE OF THE 


ired risks on the 4th October, 1359 
during the year to 4th Oct’r, 1860: 







um pot yet collected . 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies estimated 


a Divi 
CENT. on the outs! 


INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND PIRE INSURANCE. 


SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 


New Yorn, Ocroser 31, 1860. 


E FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS eg ety tl 18 PUB- 
with the requirements of the luth Section of ts Incorpo- 


the Act 


The ASSETS of the ones on ae — October, 1860, were as follows, viz :— 
$549,500 00 





$1,761,222 07 
dend of Interest to Ist November, 


ng Scrip of the Company, payable on 
Dividend of bv yf ook he. PER CENT. IN SCRIP to 
rminated P: 


the 


dealers of the 
of the past year, be issued after the let January 


By order of the Board, 


ulated 


next. 

It is farther ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER came of of Ge 
be rye IN CASH after the lst January next, the | 
thereby leaving an amount of accum 


nterest 
profits of over ONE ML 


WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


ooo 
LOUIS LOR 

ANTH’Y. B. NBILAON, 
JOHN WHITE 
HE A. 
CHAS. H. 
JOSEPH FOULKE, Ja. 
Jaco i 
JOS! 


P. STRAC 
SIMON DE VISSER. 


A. B. NEILSON, 


OOIT 
MARSHALL, 








: ree 

CHARLES one KER, 
SAMUEL M. 
JoserH v. Onatrvia, 
EZRA NY 
President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 





3st December, 


Risks disconnected 


Conpene, at. 
and after Tu 


JOHN D. JON 
CHARLES DENNIS, 
i. RE, 

Trio as TILESTON, 

ENRY OOT 
M. OC. PickbRsat.t, 
LEWIS CURTI 
CHARLES H. RU 
LOWELL HOL#ROOK, 
ROBERT C. GOODHUR, 
P.A. Le yy 
MEYER GAN 
EDWARD H. “OILLILAN, 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 
No Policies have been iesued by Life Risks ; 
wi 


thereof, or (heir legal representatives, on and after 


"ie Second ot. 
of ‘April next. 


The or the Company aseertained from Ist of July, 1842, to 
oe < January, 1860, for wats 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorn, January 26ra, 1261. 


Premiums on : olicies not marked off ist January, 1200, 


th Marine 


— marked Off from Ist eaneaan 1860, to 3ist Dec’r, 1860. 
oases paid during the same pertod, . . 

ames of Premiums and Expenses . 

The Company have the following Assets, viz.: 

United pom and State of Hew ‘York Stoék, City, Bank and other 





Total Amount of Agsets,........ 
Six cent. interest on the outetand covtstonten of peed will be paid to the holders 
oo 2 Fifth of February 


Tuesday 


my sama 


‘otal profits for 18 


The Certificates previous to 1859, = e been redeemea 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 
By order of the Board, 


W. TOWNSE 





TRUSTEES. 
AL PHELPS 
Cotes BARSTO 
A. P. PILLOT 
LEROY M. WILEY 
DANIKL 8. MILLER, 
NICOLL, 


&. T. 
pA wg J. HENRY, 
- HOBSON, 


ORO. x 

DAvID LAN 

1AMES BRYCK, 

WM. STURGIS, Jr. 

HENRY K. BOGERT, 

A. A. LOW. 

WILLIAM &, DODGE. 
JOHN 
CHAR 
W. BL 





nor upoo F ‘rc 


HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF bg COMPANY, 
submit the followin ng Statement of its affairs on the 3ist December, 18) 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, from ist January, 1860, to 


+» $4,602,725 77 
1,412.70 11 


++ $6,015,425 88 














« $4,541,135 09 





mex’, 


After reserving Two and a Half Million of profits, the outstandiog 
certificates of the issue ef 1859, will paid to the holders thereof, or thete 
i eee on and after a ee Feb: next, from which date 

args CREE Cae SAepe roduced at puabef pasaneuh, and 
cancelled. 


A dividend of i TRIBTE CTV by CENT. is declared on the net earned premiuma of the 
, for which certificates will be issued on 


were issu 














6 Teak 








ND JONES, Secretary. 


DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr. 
WILLIAM WooD, 


J. HENRY BURGY. 
ee, 


B. 
B 
PL ST 

RO. BB MINTURN, My 


D. JONES, President. 
LES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


H. MOORS, 2d Vice-Pres't. 








ed in this country. 


& Jarvis’ Ix —,,! 
imported by the Cargo, or at 
Tt has been 


dant crops, best 


GUANO. 


we have on 


Ww. H.W 


_e an aOUTR Pactric OCEAN.” 


retail, 
yA 
bas 58 South 5 
of our 


ammonia 
substantially ing the soil, It can be freely 
of burning the seed or plant by coming in contact with it, as is the case with some 
bal ; ee & great degree of moisture it causes 
bas proved FREE OF INSECTS. 
(which will be promply attended to) or pamp! 
ye | tay apply as above. 


lets containing full particulars 


K Wome CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
to the article which hand and fi 


jor sale at 


pone PER CENT. LESS THAN mee 0 se GUANO, 


which we claim to be gepeter toon Gennes or fertilizer ever 


imported or manufactur 
EBB, of re York, "trom Bak Baker’s 
Sold genuine and pure as 
B. SARDY. General Agent. 
reel, corner of Wall 5t.. New York. 
prominent Farmers, and anal- 


satiafactorily tested many 
ted by the most eminent and popular ya Mi Chemists and found to contain (as wil) 
Us seen by our elveulan) o lnsue per oun tage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding 


to produce immediate abun- 
used without a 
other a 

plant to grow in a healthy con: 
For orders iu ang ques quantity 
analyse 





Ics 


“ole Agents for the United 





The Cheapest, Best and most 


RICHARD SEALY, 


IMPROVED BEXR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No. 54% Pearl Street, New York. 


MASSER'S 


States, 


Five Minute 
CREAM 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


The only Freezer known which is conducted on true Seier tific principles, 
Economical ; requiring less ice and less labour ~— — 
} ay being at the same Lime the most durable in structure, and most certain ia i 


E, KETCHAM & CO., 


PREEZERS. 


Manufacturers of Japanned and Planished Tin Ware, 


Pearl Street, New York. 





au 
C Fr. SKELL'S RasTrT 
. to its origmal colour 
fever, itebing, and les on the head, sick 
soft and glosay without oil 
votiues for $2 Small 


Sages oe t ee removes 


OFFICE OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorx, Janvary 15, 1361. 


ys FH voLowine rage ay wel or = AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY IS PUB- 
with 12 of the Charter. 






opforml'y the requirements of Section 
a Premiums, January 1, 1860 
Premiums received from January 1 ‘0 December 


inclasive 





Tota] amount of Marine Premiums $974,182 13 
Tus Company u48 Is8vED SO Po.icies Excert on Canco axp Funicet ror ras Vorags. 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Puempemamastntod as Raracd, Gus the period i 
ey ing per one, CES 














Net Earned Prem: $750,815 17 
Paid for ia Mae ome = Estimate of Claims ascertained, 
bat not yet due, less savings, etc.,............. $413,110 58 
Re-In: uranee, Taxes, Commissions and Expenses, . 99 023 18 $512,133 76 
Net Profits... Bae a al 


The Assets of the Company on the 3ist of December. 1088, were as follows, namely 
Bank +f TT 22 


Cash in Bank........... 
New York City Bank Stecks, and yan Stock: 
Loans on Inter 












OUTSTANDING CERTIFICATES OF T 

THE ISSUE OF ed and paid to the holders thereof, o1 ya 
tives, on and after  Fyeoter the 5th St.ca rary next, from 
thereon will cease. The Certificates atthe tim 


Drawing 
Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable or &--4 4 
Shoes Notes in advance of Premiums 135,378 87 
pts of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- insur 
ance, and other Claims due the Company, estimated at. 53.858 OT 
Total Assets. . $1,060,750 72 
In view of the above results, the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to pay a Divi- 
dend of Interest of 5IX PER CENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates of Profits, to 
Po p battens Be Sevens, , or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sth day ow 
‘ebraary next. 
‘rusiees, after reserving nearly ~¢- HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS rofita, 
further vesatve! ved, that dS. of 4 nave 


or a le 
wh 4 -t interest 
ume of the P payment, and cau- 


resolved, that a gta yd of THIRTY PER CENT. be the net amouat of 





declared on 
Premiums for the year eading December Sist, 1560, f “y cates 
issued on and after Monday, the 18th of April next. a 
By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
© RUSTEES. 
. C, RICHARDS, HADDEN A. BARNES. 
SHEPPARD GANDY, i: P MORTON, K. HA 
W. M. RICHARDS, F. W. MEYER, THowax MEAKIN, 
oe D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, ALEX. M. Ba 
: ESSO . L. ATHERTON 
MARTIN BATES, Jr. K. JOHN A. HAD 
DERICK B. BETTS, WILLIAM KENT, GEO. C. WET a 
A. HOPPOOK, DAVID P. MOKGAN, P. H. VANDERVOORT 
wens” Hah aps GLB ASRS 
; b A LLIAM LEC 
B. ULL, A. BAwTOW. zw 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





ERICSSON’S , 
CALORIC ENGINE 
INEXPLOSIVE—ECONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO ENGINEER-USES NO WATXKK- 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUEL— 

Is Adapted for all Kinds of 

MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 
Constantly on hand and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 

HOUSE PUMPING ENGINES ALWAYS READY FOR DELIVERY AT 

Short Notice. 

Seud to the Agency for a Pamphlet 


. B. 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” 
Established 1810. 


CONOVER & WALKER, 


assortment of everything in their line ; send goods to any part of the city or 
aitead promptly and care‘ ully to out town orders. 


No. 474 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING a 
HE Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles World’s 
F constantly on hand a large well-assorted Stock of ASoDe. ETT 
3 Fe, SDOUE FLAME, Se. &c., of every Wastety, whieh be bn able to aupetr ob the most live: 
THOMAS H. BATE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 
Fisb- 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, by exp 
men to de the best Bat sur Trolling ever invented. 


bowen Ad wr 








hedg: 








JEWELRY, ac. 


GAS FIXTURES. 


aT 
THE NEW 


BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 


Of every description, and of the Bowes styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestl 





STORE 


co. 








BENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
* AIDEN LAWN E, 
OLE IMPORTER. 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Most Durable and Accurate Time Keepers. 
Each wa'ch is accompanied with a Certificate countersigned by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD aod SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 
hand. 


| BGEMAN, c CLARK 
and prepared 





& COWS Celebrated Cod Liver Ot, war- 
from fresh Cod Fish Li 
MEGEMAN & CO. lel. 300, Stl and 75 roadway, 








Heese PILLS AND OINTMENT.—Pleurlsy —Do you wish to 


| expenses and retain sound Use these med! 





Asthma, Broncbitis, Coughs, C lds, 
never been questioned by all who a used ft—the Pills materially expedice the operation 
of the Ointment. 

Sold by ali Draggists, at 25c., 62e., and $1 per box or pot. 





hy sicians, SANDS" 


NOER the administration of distt P 
been tested ears in the public Hoe: rte well 


pa bas been lor twemy 








asin their private ase crmpletg autoeas as to have acy tired 

approval of the aedieal faculty, is now held ta the highest esteem and is weenemly 
¥. youn, YOUNG & AHERN, PRO RS, 
& J. anees. OFFICE, NO. 16 BEEKMAN STREST 





